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VESPUCCI THE DISCOVERER 
IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT RESEARCH’ 


E ARE met this evening to do honor to a man who is at once 
a world-famous figure, and yet at the same time singularly 
little known: a man hailed by some as one of the great personages 
of the Age of Discovery, and denounced by others as a mere im- 
postor: a man whose name is borne by the two continents of the 
Western Hemisphere, and yet whose part in the exploration of 
the Western World has until recently been little understood. What, 
then, is Vespuceci’s true record, and how does it happen that dur- 
ing the past four and a half centuries he has been such an enigma 
and such a man of mystery? I shall attempt to sketch his career, 
as I see it, and shall then discuss the involved and controversial 
points of his literary heritage, in the hope that I can unravel for 
your comprehension those matters which have so confused scholars 
for centuries, and in the hope that I can show Amerigo Vespucci 
as I think he deserves to be shown: an imaginative, intelligent, 
and important figure in the history of geography, who, on balance, 
deserves to have his name perpetuated on the two Western con- 
tinents. 
First, for a thumb-nail biography, based on the latest and most 
accurate interpretation of the materials that concern him. 
Amerigo Vespucci was born in Florence in 1454 of an excellent 
and prosperous family, in fact one of those aristocratic families 
associated with the Medici. His grandfather had been chancellor 
of the Signoria, or secretary of the Florentine senate, for many 
years to be succeeded in the office by Amerigo’s father, who had 
also been locally prominent as chancellor of various civie guilds. 
Amerigo’s father was also intimate with the artist Domenico Ghir- 
landaio, who painted a votive group of the Vespucci family, show- 
ing Amerigo as a lad of 18. The picture still hangs in the church 
of St. Salvatore d’Ognissanti, in that part of the city where the 
Vespueci’s had their home. There are likewise hints of friendship 
with Botticelli: at least we know that Amerigo’s first cousin, La 
Bella Simonetta, was the model for the central figure in that 
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artist’s masterpiece, the Birth of Venus. | mention all this to 
emphasize Amerigo’s impeccable social standing and background: 
many, many rungs in the ladder above Columbus and the Cabots, 
for instance. This family position without question gave him 
many advantages of education and opportunity, of which he fully 
availed himself. And while we do not know too much about his 
formative years, yet we do know that as a boy he became interested 
in geography through the influence of Paolo Toscanelli, the grand 
old man of Florentine scholarship of those days, and the leading 
geographical theorist of 15th century Italy. (You may recall, 
parenthetically, that Toseanelli’s correspondence with Columbus 
was largely responsible for Columbus’ determination on a western 
passage to the Orient.) And in the young Vespucci’s case the 
inspiration of the master must have been deep, and the influence 
life-long. But beyond that, we have no record. 

Another potent influence was Vespucci’s friendship with the 
Medici family, especially with Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de’ Me- 
dici, a second cousin of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and a young man 
of about Amerigo’s own age. Amerigo began his active life in 
handling the financial affairs of young Lorenzo and his brother 
Hovanni, and apparently worked in Florence at this task for 15 
or 18 years. In addition to the Medici affairs in Italy, they evi- 
dently had growing interests in Spain as well, and in the decade 
of the 1480’s Amerigo made one or two business trips to the 
Iberian peninsula on his patron’s behalf. At length, in the epic 
year 1492 those interests became so important that Amerigo 
Vespucci went to Spain for good, and after progressing through 
Barcelona and Cadiz, settled in Seville, where, with the exception 
of his sojourn in Portugal and his voyages, he was destined to 
spend the rest of his life. 

Now if there was one place in the whole of Europe besides Lis- 
bon where discovery was ‘‘in the air’’ during the final decade of 
the 15th century, that place was Seville. Columbus’ 1st and 3rd 
voyages had sailed from Palos and San Luear respectively, both 
outports of Seville; his 2nd voyage had gone from Cadiz, which is 
near at hand to the south. His crews came mostly from the region, 
and when his voyages returned, the city of Carmen and Figaro was 
filled with men home from the strange adventures of the new- 
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found Indies. Vespucci, with his active and highly cultivated in- 
tellect, and with a keen intrest in geography dating from his 
youthful studies with Toseanelli, was naturally receptive to this 
lively and stimulating environment. His enthusiasm for naviga- 
tional astronomy and cartography is attesied by his later career, 
and must have dated from this provocative period; and the transi- 
tion in Amerigo’s character from merchant to explorer, as gradual 
as it was complete, took place in the six years following Columbus’ 
return from his great discovery. 

We know of one highly important development of these early 
years in Seville: that about 1494 Vespueci established a business 
relationship with a fellow-countryman named Gianetto Berardi, 
who seems to have been the leading ship-chandler and victualler 
in Seville, and who at that period was engaged in out*itting the 
relief vessels which sailed out to the infant colony of Hispaniola 
with new recruits and supplies. Berardi died about the beginning 
of 1496, and Amerigo was thereupon commissioned by the Spanish 
crown to complete the financial part of Berardi’s contract, an 
operation in which he was engaged until the latter part of 1498, 
and one which must have thrown him in the closest possible con- 
tact with the overseas ventures of those exciting years. In par- 
ticular he almost certainly would have had a big hand in equip- 
ping Columbus’ 3rd voyage, an activity which would account for 
the known friendship and mutual admiration of the two men. 

Columbus’ 3rd voyage in 1498, which resulted in the diseovery 
of Trinidad and the Spanish Main of Venezuela, also revealed a 
rich pearl-fishery in the Gulf of Paria and nearby waters, and for 
several years around the turn of the century a number of expedi- 
tions from Spain went to this area, in what was the first successful 
attempt to wring wealth from the new lands, that had promised 
so much, but had hitherto been found so disappointing. One of 
these expeditions left Cadiz in May, 1949, under the command of 
Alonso de Hojeda, a veteran of Columbus’ 3rd voyage, who was 
destined to make other epie journeys to the Caribbean region in 
the new century. Hojeda sailed with a fleet of four ships: in his 
official report upon his return only two of his captains were men- 
tioned: Juan de la Cosa, companion of Columbus and designer of 
the great map that bears his name, now in the Naval Museum in 
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Madrid—and Amerigo Vespucci. In other words, Vespucei had 
in one jump come a long way from being a land-lubber in a count- 
ing-house, and was now accepted as an equal by two of Columbus’ 
most experienced captains. There are three ways to account for 
this appointment; namely, that he had put a lot of money in the 
venture; that his Berardi connection had been a recommendation ; 
and that in his seven years in Seville he had built up a name for 
himself as a navigational and geographical expert. In any event, 
at the age of 45 (quite a ripe old age in those days), Amerigo took 
to his new profession like a duck to water. But the fact remains 
that Hojeda took along Vespucci as one of his most valued assist- 
ants: certainly Amerigo must have had plenty ‘on the ball’ to 
have qualified as such, for so experienced a mariner as Hojeda 
would most certainly not have placed an arrant amateur in a po- 
sition of such responsibility. 

Vespucci’s participation in Hojeda’s undertaking is one that 
not even his enemies have dared to dispute: the evidence is too 
patent. But where they do differ is the degree of his participa- 
tion. His detractors say that he sailed in a wholly subordinate 
capacity, while his champions (of whom I am one) believe that 
he had a large degree of personal latitude. According to the latter 
theory (substantiated by his own letter to Lorenzo de’ Medici) he 
had a roving commission, under which he separated from the other 
three vessels in mid-Atlantic, and sailed SW, to pick up the Bra- 
zilian coast just north of the Amazon. Thence he bore SE, dis- 
covering thereby the Amazon and its delta-partner, the Para, and 
continuing eastward towards Cape Sao Roque at the Bulge of 
Brazil. After that, he doubled back in his tracks, and apparently 
rejoined Hojeda, who had been pearling and slaving along the 
coast of Venezuela. After putting in at Hispaniola, the united 
expedition returned to Spain, reaching Cadiz in the early summer 
of 1500. In this exploit, Vespucci had therefore discovered Brazil, 
the River Amazon, and the coast of the Guianas. In any ease, he 
was one of Hojeda’s two subordinates (La Cosa being the other) 
mentioned in the official report of the voyage. A complete under- 
ling could not expect such an honor. 

Yet it must be noted that Amerigo on this voyage did not ap- 
preciate the true significance of the land he had discovered, for 
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as he wrote in his letter to Lorenzo de’ Medici ‘‘the said mainland 
is at the extreme limits of Asia to the eastward, and at its begin- 
ning to the westward.’’ In this attitude he was at one with 
Columbus and the other geographers of the day. The scales were 
to fall from his eyes in two year’s time, but in 1499 he did not 
realize that he had seen a new continent. 

Further evidence of the name he had made for himself in the 
1499 voyage appears in the commission which he received from 
King Manuel of Portugal shortly after his return to Europe; for 
within a very few months of his landing at Cadiz, Amerigo was 
on his way to Lisbon, with another venture in prospect, a venture 
in which he would serve in complete command, and not in a sub- 
ordinate capacity. This commission was in all probability arranged 
by his fellow-townsman, Bartolomeo Marchioni, who in the early 
1500’s was the leading banker in Lisbon. I may say parentheti- 
cally that the Renaissance Florentines were the most old-school-tie 
lot of men you can imagine; they occupied key positions all over 
Europe, and the way they helped each other get to the top was 
just ‘nobody’s business.’ To be a Florentine of the upper crust 
in those days was very much like being a member of a senior society 
at Yale in our own time (I speak as a Harvard man), and when 
the leading banker of Lisbon heard of a home-town product who 
had made good as an explorer, he straightway persuaded the King 
of Portugal to send him out on another expedition. The upshot 
was that Amerigo Vespucci set out from the Tagus in May, 1501 
with three caravels, to continue his explorations of South America. 

This was indeed an honor, that demonstrated how fully Amerigo 
had made the grade as an explorer and a geographer. Lisbon in 
the late 15th and early 16th centuries was the acknowledged 
fountain-head of navigational enterprise, and King Manuel, nick- 
named ‘‘the Fortunate’’ was the grand patron of the whole move- 
ment. That this monareh should have selected Vespucci as the 
leader of an expedition to survey his recently claimed domains, 
shows that Manuel placed the same trust in Amerigo that he did 
in da Gama, Cabral, Almeida, and later in Albuquerque. 

In the spring of 1500, Cabral, while on the outward track of 
the 2nd Portuguese voyage to India discovered the southern Bra- 
zilian coast about midway between the Bulge of Brazil and Rio. 
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Under the papal donation of Alexander Borgia and pursuant to the 
Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494, this land was awarded to Portugal, 
as being east of the deciding meridian, and hence within the Portu- 
guese sphere (everything west of the meridian being awarded to 
Spain). It was accordingly to pursue Cabral’s discovery, and to 
explore the littoral to the south, that Vespucci was sent forth, on 
this, his second voyage. When Cabral had made his discovery, he 
instantly despatched a ship to Portugal with the news, while the 
rest of his fleet shaped its course for India. It was indeed a pretty 
coincidence, therefore, that Amerigo Vespucci, on putting in at an 
African harbor named Beseguiche on the Guinea Coast near Cape 
Verde, should encounter three of Cabral’s ships returning from 
India. To this incident we owe a most interesting letter from 
Vespucci to Lorenzo de’ Medici, telling of Cabral’s exploits in the 
Orient: we also owe to the official] Cabra! account, known es the 
Anonymous Narrative, the statement telling of the meeting with 
three Portuguese vessels en route to Brazil. Although this latter 
nowhere mentions Amerigo Vespucci by name, yet the other cir- 
cumstances of place, date, number of ships, ete., tally so com- 
pletely with Vespucci’s letter as to leave no room for doubting 
his veracity. 

From Cape Verde Vespucci’s course took him across the south 
Atlantie to Cape Sao Roque at the Bulge of Brazil, which he may 
have reached from the Amazon delta on his 1499 voyage: if so, this 
would make his progress down the South American coast continu- 
ous. In any event he steered southward along the Brazilian coast ; 
past the point of Cabral’s landfall, past the Bay of Rio, past the 
mouth of the mighty River Plate, and down the Patagonian coast 
almost to the Straits of Magellan. In his letter to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici he states that he eruised for 800 leagues. As the value of 
the Italian league of those days was just over four modern English 
miles, that would give us about 3300 miles, or roughly 45 degrees 
of latitude. Now if Cape Sao Roque is five degrees south, this 
would have brought Vespucci to 50 degrees south, which is only 
a couple of hundred miles north of the Straits. So this venture, 
with what he had surveyed on his 1499 voyage, pretty well cov- 
ered the entire eastern side of South America. Measured purely 
in terms of mileage, Columbus had seen only a fraction of America 
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in comparison. Admittedly Vespucci had made little more than a 
coastal survey, but the results of his expedition were soon seen in 
maps; and such charts as the Hamy-Huntington map, the Cantino 
map, and the Canerio map, all made within a year or two of 
Amerigo’s return display an accurate and extensive knowledge of 
the South American coast for much of its length, and they further 
give the names which Vespucci had bestowed on the natural fea- 
tures of the coast, such as the River Jordan for the Plate, and Baio 
dos Reis for Rio harbor. 

On Vespucci’s return to Lisbon in the spring of 1502, he wrote 
the third and last of his letters to Lorenzo de’ Medici, continuing 
the narrative from his departure from Cape Verde, and outlining 
his eruise down the coast of South America. Sailing down 3300 
miles of this great land-mass now convinced him that what he had 
seen was not Asia, and at the beginning of his letter he says *‘ We 
arrived at a new land, which, for many reasons that are enumer- 
ated in what follows, we observed to be a continent.’’ Amerigo 
Vespucci was thus the first person to proclaim the continental 
nature of the Western Hemisphere, and as such he probably was 
the first person to reach that conclusion. We know, at least, that 
Christopher Columbus died fully believing that he had reached 
Asia, and that the Cabots in the same period were convinced that 
their North American discoveries were a part of the Asiatie con- 
tinent, and of the lesser navigators nothing can be said one way 
or the other. So it is a safe guess that Amerigo Vespucci was the 
first human to draw the correct conclusion about the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In view of Vespucci’s epoch-making deduction, it is posterity’s 
misfortune that nothing is known about his reception in Lisbon and 
his subsequent career in Portugal, but there is no proof that he 
was again employed by Manuel, and we know that early in 1505 
he was back again in Seville. Our knowledge of his return to Spain 
is derived from a letter that must be the ultimate dream of the 
autograph collector. Dated Seville, Feb. 5, 1505, it was written by 
Christopher Columbus to his son, Diego Colén, who was then a 
page at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella at Valladolid, and 
is still preserved among the archives of the Duke of Veragua, 
Columbus’ present-day descendant. It reads, in part: 
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‘Diego Mendes departed here on Monday the 3rd. Since his 
departure I have talked with Amerigo Vespucci, the bearer of this 
letter, who is going to Court on some business connected with nav- 
igation. He has at all times shewn a desire to serve me, and he 
is an honorable man. As with many others, fortune has not treated 
him kindly, and his labors have not been as rewarding as he de- 
serves. He is going with a sincere desire to procure a favorable 
turn of affairs for me, if it is in his power.’’ 

This certainly implies that Columbus and Vespucci were quite 
well acquainted, and that an attitude of friendship, respect, and 
admiration existed between them. In my own opinion, I am con- 
vineed that this dated from the equipping of Columbus’ 3rd voy- 
age, when Vespucci was handling Berardi’s victualling business, 
but we have no further record of any further relationship be- 
tween the two men. There is also a suggestion from Columbus’ 
letter that Vespucci had been disappointed in Portugal after his 
return from his 1501 voyage. Probably King Manuel had let him 
down in some way, which would account for the reference to un- 
kind fortune, as well as for Vespucci’s apparently hurried return 
to Spain. 

But Vespucci’s stock, in spite of his Portuguese service, still 
stood high in Spain, and in 1508 he was appointed Chief Pilot or 
Pilot Major of all Spain by King Ferdinand (through his daugh- 
ter, Queen Juana la Loca). This job made every pilot in the whole 
of the country subject to Amerigo’s instructions; it also involved 
keeping up to date the master map of the world in the Casa de 
Contratacién in Seville; and it gave him a supervisory control over 
all questions of navigation and nautieal astronomy. In this latter 
eapacity he was able to push a favorite theory of his, which he 
had attempted to put into practice on the 1499 vovage, and (with 
better results) on the voyage of 1501. This was the determination 
of longitude by lunar distances; in other words by the distance of 
the moon from the sun, or a planet, or a fixed star. Now up until 
200 years ago, the great stumbling block in position-finding at sea 
was the problem of longitude. With an astrolabe or a Jacob’s 
staff, a skipper could get pretty accurate latitude, but longitude 
had to be determined by the extremely rough-and-ready method 
of dead reckoning. The misleading method of compass variation 
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was tried for a short time, but found wanting, and the matter re- 
mained a burning question up until the development of the marine 
chronometer by Longitude Harrison in the 18th century. Yet it 
speaks volumes for Vespucci’s enterprise and resourcefulness that 
he hit upon the best method there is, short of the chronometer. 
However, it is very difficult to take a lunar at sea with any ac- 
curacy, and the operation further involved a more advanced know]- 
edge of mathematics and astronomy than most ships’ captains could 
lay claim to. As a result, Vespucci’s pleading fell on rather bar- 
ren ground, although lunars were later much used for determining 
longitudes of fixed points ashore, like cities, capes, and other geo- 
graphical features. But I consider it important to stress this phase 
of Amerigo’s activity, so often overlooked, that he played an im- 
portant part in the development and theory of navigational science. 

That, in short, summarizes Amerigo Vespucci’s career; the high 
points being his two voyages, and his work as a theoretical astron- 
omer while Pilot Major of Spain (an office in which he died in 
1512). We must now turn to his literary remains, and glance 
briefly at the way in which they have affected his subsequent 
reputation. 

As we have already seen, Vespucci wrote three letters to Lorenzo 
de’ Medici: one from Seville after the 1499 voyage; one from Cape 
Verde during the early part of the 1501 voyage; and one from 
Lisbon at the end of that venture. The originals of these letters 
have long since vanished, but they are known from copies made 
before 1514 by the Florentine archivist Piero Vagliente, and now 
preserved in the Riceardiana library in Florence. Now this Vaglien- 
te merits mention since his literary activity has some bearing on 
the veracity of Vespucci’s story. He had the bright idea, even as 
early as about 1510, of making a collection of voyages and travels, 
and to this end he assembled no less than 32 items of first-hand 
geographical interest. The collection, as such, has never been 
printed, but most of the accounts that he copied have often been 
printed elsewhere; and the point I want to make is that those 
that have been printed all bear the hall-mark of impeccable truth. 
I might mention the Sernigi letters of da Gama’s first voyage: 
the anonymous account of Cabral’s voyage (which mentions the 
meeting with Vespucci’s fleet at Cape Verde); an excellent text 
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of Marco Polo; and many other narratives of undoubted veracity. 
In other words, Vagliente’s collection is so uniformly authentic 
that it is impossible to believe that he would have included the 
Vespucci letters if they hadn’t been the ‘real McCoy.’ Everything 
else in the collection has the ring of absolute truth. 

What obviously happened was this. At the beginning of the 
16th century there was a real thirst for knowledge among the 
reading public of Europe about the new discoveries. But until 
1504 there had been nothing at all in print except the Columbus 
tracts, which were very sketchy accounts of Columbus’ first and 
second voyages, while nothing at all of the eastern voyages was 
available in printed form. Now Lorenzo de’ Medici died in 1503, 
and evidently Vespucci’s letters to him were copied quite inaec- 
curately, and were garbled still further, and then pirated by un- 
scrupulous printers, who had their eyes glued on sales promotion. 
The result was that many editions were printed throughout Eur- 
ope from 1504 onwards of two texts that purported to be the aec- 
counts of Vespucci’s voyaging. These tracts were garbled, er- 
roneous, and spurious; in fact they were downright forgeries, and 
it is because of them that Amerigo Vespucci has been denounced 
through the centuries as a charlatan and an impostor. It is the 
greatest pity for Vespucci’s accomplishments that his reputation 
until our own day has been based on these forgeries, which have 
blinded our forebears to his true work in the cause of geography 
and exploration. 

The first of these spurious tracts was entitled Mundus Novus, 
a garbled account of the 1501 voyage for Portugal, first printed 
in Vienna in August, 1504, and within the next few years re- 
printed in many editions all over the Continent. The best that 
ean be said for this tract is that it did contain Vespucci’s state- 


ment as to the continental nature of South America: 

“Those new regions which we tound and explored with the fleet, we 
may rightly call a New World. Because our ancestors had no know:- 
edge of them, and it will be a matter wholly new to all who hear 
about them. For this transcends the view held by our ancients that 
there was no continent to the south beyond the equator, but only the 
sea, which they named the Atlantic. In those southern parts I have 
found a continent more densely populated and abounding in animals 
than Europe and Asia. Part of the new continent lies in the torrid 
zone beyond the equator towards the antarctic pole, for it begins 8 
degrees beyond the equator.” 
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So at least there was an assertion in print, in letters writ large, 
that Amerigo Vespucci had decided that South America was a con- 
tinent of its own. 

This Mundus Novus tract was shortly followed by a stil! more 
misleading and still more spurious publication, entitled Quattuor 
Navigationes, or the Four Voyages, a pamphlet which confused 
geographers and Americanists for over four centuries. This was 
ostensibly addressed to Piero Soderini, Gonfaloniere of Florence; 
an upstart politico opposed to the Medici, whose patronage was 
evidently utilized by the unprinecipled editors. Quattuor Naviga- 
tiones made out that Vespucci had undertaken an otherwise wholly 
unrecorded voyage in 1497 to Honduras and Centra! America, a 
venture which he could not have performed, as we have docu- 
mentary proof that he was in Seville at that time, as Berardi’s 
successor in the ship-chandlering business. It therefore made voy- 
age no. 2 the 1499 expedition with Hojeda, which it garbled badly 
with the fictitious venture; it included the 1501 voyage, which was 
recorded as Vespucci’s third; and it then put in an apocryphal 
voyage of 1503, of very vague and uncertain objectives, which only 
served to muddy the waters that much more. The entire text of 
the Four Voyages is so inconsistent and so full of impossibilities 
that the innuendo has been that if you accept that text, then you 
aecept Amerigo Vespucci as a liar and a fraud. However, this 
tract was largely reprinted and read by the curious at the time and 
for long afterwards. And among those who edited new editions of 
it was the Alsatian humanist, Martin Waldseemiiller, who at St. Die 
in Lorraine brought out in 1507 a work on cosmography which 
included the four voyages; in the course of which he proposed that 
the newly identified continent be called America. That is how the 
Western Hemisphere got its name. 

Unfortunately in the competition between printed books and 
manuscripts, printed books win hands down, and for 400 odd years 
the fictitious tracts had everything their own way. It is true that 
towards the end of the 18th century and at the beginning of the 
19th, the genuine Vespucci letters from Vagliente’s collection were 
printed, but they were pretty well lost in the shuffle, and nobody 
paid much attention to them. The nadir of Vespucci’s reputation 
came in 1894, when Sir Clements Markham published his work on 
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Vespucci for the Hakluyt Society. In that book Markham dis- 
missed the Medici-Vagliente letters out of hand as forgeries, de- 
nounced the Four Voyages as gibberish, and having grudgingly 
admitted that Amerigo went on the 1499 voyage, albeit in a very 
subordinate capacity, he next proceeded to tear our hero limb from 
limb. Unfortunately a work sponsored by such an authoritative 
body as the Hakluyt Society, and edited by its venerable president 
seemed so infallible that it took many years to undo the damage, 
and it was not until 1926 that the counter-attack was successfully 
launched. In that year Prof. Alberto Magnaghi of Palermo brought 
out his now famous critical study of Vespucci, in which he rejected 
the printed tracts utterly and completely, and proceeded to build 
up his ease on the three Medici-Vagliente letters, plus the remain- 
ing documentary evidence. The result was that everything fell 
most beautifully into place, and Amerigo Vespucci finally emerged 
as a real person of great accomplishments. For once the tracts are 
rejected, all inconsistencies vanish, and the supporting evidence 
dovetails in: Hojeda’s report on the 1499 voyage; the Anonymous 
Report of Cabral’s voyage with its deseription of the meeting at 
Cape Verde; the reference to the 1501 voyage made by the im- 
peecably reputable 16th century Portuguese historian of voyaging, 
Antonio Galvano; the appointment of Vespucci as Pilot Major; 
and the evidence from the early portulan maps. All of these items 
ean be tied in with the letters to show that Vespucci was reputable 
and on the level, as well as being a great explorer and a great 
geographer. Prof Magnaghi’s thesis has been ably expounded in 
this country by Fred J. Pohl, who I believe is an alumnus of 
Columbia, and whose book Amerigo Vespucci, Pilot Major pub- 
lished by the Columbia University Press 10 vears ago I ean highly 
recommend, as the best analysis of Vespucci in English. 

So, at last, as a result of the critical examination of source 
material, Vespucci’s reputation has swung full circle, and with the 
utter rejection of the printed tracts and the complete acceptance 
of the three Medici-Vagliente letters, it is now possible to view 
Vespucci’s accomplishments in proper perspective. Those accom- 
plishments are indeed considerable, and entitle Vespucci to a place 
in the foremost rank of Renaissance explorers: he surveyed more 
than 5000 miles of South American coast-line; he discovered the 
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greatest river in the world, the Amazon, and its rival for size, the 
Plate; he first proclaimed South America to be a continent; and 
he hit upon the most satisfactory way of determining longitude 
until the introduction of the chronometer. And this may be said, 
too; that although Martin Waldseemiiller gave the continent its 
name because he had been taken in by a forgery; yet on balance he 
was justified in so doing, for the Western Hemisphere, short of be- 
ing named after Christopher Columbus, deserves to be named after 
Amerigo Vespucci. It is indeed fitting, therefore, that we here 
tonight should do homage to this distinguished figure in the his- 


tory of geography. 
Borers PENROSE 


*Commemoratory address on the 5th centenary of the birth of Amerigo 
Vespucci, given at the Casa Italiana of Columbia University on Dec. 3, 1954. 


In connection with this centenary the publishing howse of La Nuova 
Italia (Florence) has just printed an attractive special number of the 
Rivista Geografica Italiana entitled Amerigo Vespucci nel V Centenario 
della Nascita. Price 600 lire. It contains articles by Roberto Almagia on 
Alcune considerazioni sulla questione vespucciana, by Thomas Oscar Mar- 
condes de Souza on Amerigo Vespucci e la priorita della scoperta del 
Brasile; by Emilio Malesani on Recenti Contributi agli Studi Vespuc- 
ciani; by Giuseppe Barbieri and Annie Luchetti on Bibliografia di Ame- 
rigo Vespucci (1898-1953), 22 items. [Editor’s Note] 

















THE MANUSCRIPTS OF 
LAURENT DE PREMIERFAIT’S 
‘DU CAS DES NOBLES’ 


(BOCCACCIO’S ‘DE CASIBUS VIRORUM 
ILLUSTRIUM’) 


AURENT DE PREMIERFAIT, one of the ranking translators 

of fifteenth century France, noted for his versions of Greek 
and Latin masterpieces, rendered into French two important 
writings of Giovanni Boccaccio. He translated De Casibus Virorum 
Illustrium in 1400 and again in 1409, and between 1411 and 1414, 
the Decameron from a Latin version.* De Casibus, a moral work 
that deals with the catastrophes that befell famous classical and 
medieval figures, was well known during the date Middle Ages; 
before the middle of the sixteenth century it had been translated 
into six different languages.’ We propose to discuss the various 
manuscripts of the French translation of De Casibus, entitled Du 
Cas des Nobles Hommes et Femmes.” If one may judge by the 
influence of Laurent’s Du Cas in England,’ as well as by the vast 
number of manuscripts of the French translation still extant 
throughout Europe today, it was extremely popular in western 
Europe by the end of the fifteenth century. 

teorge Sarton in Introduction to the History of Science, vol. 
III,’ states that there are at present thirty manuscripts of Du Cas, 
nine of which are contemporary with the author, and almost all 
of which date from the fifteenth century. Florence Smith, in an 
article, ‘‘Laurent de Premierfait’s French Version of the De Ca- 
stbus Virorum Illustrium and its Influence in France,’’ in Revue 
de littérature comparée, 1934," mentions the existence of forty- 
seven manuscripts. G. S. Purkis, in his article, ‘‘Laurent de Pre- 
mierfait,’’ in Italian Studies, vol. IV, 1949, writes of fifty manu- 
scripts. I submit that approximately sixty-five manuscripts of 
Laurent’s translation exist today, of which twenty-two are in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, eighteen elsewhere in France, the 
remaining twenty-five in five other European countries and the 
United States. Of these manuscripts the majority contain the sec- 
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ond translation of De Casibus, that of 1409, which is marked by 
numerous modifications and a freer rendering of the original than 
the rather literal translation of 1400. 

Each the sole item in its volume, all these manuscripts of Du 
Cas comprise three to four hundred vellum folios. The writing, 
Gothic or cursive, the work of scribes for the most part unidenti- 
fied, is carefully executed in double columns. Exquisite minia- 
tures adorn nearly all the manuscripts,’ those which figure at the 
beginning of each of the nine books being unusually elaborate. 
Smaller illustrations, lavishly decorated capital letters, scroll work 
in the margins—blues and golds characteristic of the fifteenth cen- 
tury—ornament a considerable number of folios. 

Although the date of execution is rarely mentioned, the lan- 
guage of the manuscripts indicates clearly that they all were done 
in the fifteenth or early sixteenth centuries.” The orthography 
conforms to the general traits of the period: doubling of conso- 
nants, addition of letters to recall the Latin etymology, confusion 
of letters like ‘‘s’’ and ‘‘z,’’ and insertion of initial ‘‘h.’’ The 
differences in spelling in the various copies are explained by the 
state of flux of the language at that time. 

Except for orthography, the similarity of the manuscripts is 
sometimes quite striking. There are, however, differences aside 
from spelling, which may be summarized as follows: most manu- 
scripts contain two prologues, a third prologue dedicated by 
Laurent to the Duke of Berry having been usually omitted ;’ ref- 
erence to Dante and to Le Roman de la Rose occurs in Book 9, 
Ch. 23, in a number of manuscripts; a short poem, in praise of 
Boceaccio, attributed to Laurent, appears at the end of a few 
manuscripts (ef BN fr.131). The last page of many copies car- 
ries the following notation: ‘‘Ci fine le livre de Jehan Boceace 
des Cas des nobles hommes et femmes, translaté de latin en fran- 
coys par moy Laurent de Premierfait, clere du diocese de Troyes, 
et fut complie cette translation le XV° jour d’avril mil CCCC et 
neuf, c’est assavoir le lundi aprés Pasques closes.”’ 

Manuscripts at the Bibliothéque Nationale 

The twenty-two manuscripts of Du Cas des Nobles at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris, are numbered as follows: BN fr. 226, 
131, 16994, 127, 233 and 234 (two volumes), 227, 128, 130, 132, 
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228, 229, 230, 231, 232, 235 and 236 (two volumes), 237, 238, 597, 
1121, 16995, 20086, 24289. Of these the first six are the most care- 
fully done; they are complete, contain few errors in spelling or 
grammar, and they are adorned with exceptionally well-executed 
miniatures. We shall briefly present the salient features of these 
six manuscripts. 

BN fr. 226: Paulin Paris in Les Manuscripts francais de la 
Bibliothéque du Roi, asserted that BN fr. 226, made for the Duke 
of Berry,” was the oldest manuscript. This is the only copy whose 
first miniature is said to represent an authentic portrait of Lau- 
rent.” It is the only manuscript among the twenty-two found at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale that bears the name of Laurent at the 
end of the Book I; we read: ‘‘Ci fine le premier des neuf livres 
de Jehan Boceace des cas des nobles hommes et femmes. Laurent.’’ 
It is complete, correct in spelling and grammar, and is marked by 
most of the characteristics mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. 

BN fr. 131: Of all the other manuscripts at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, BN fr. 131 resembles most closely BN fr. 226; both date 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century.” Compared with the 
manuscript just referred to, there are only occasional additions in 
this copy and the omissions are almost negligible. A few other 
deviations, at least insofar as the Latin text is concerned, may be 
dismissed as seribal errors. A few examples will suffice: 


Latin ™ BN fr. 226 BN fr. 131 

hominum des hommes des femmes Ch.18, Sect. 8“ 
victor victorieuse vigoreuse Ch. 7, Seet.13 

modulationes chans champs Ch.11, Seet.11 


Of this manuscript’s numerous superb miniatures, the first one, 
which represents the Duke of Berry accepting Laurent’s homage, 
is singularly impressive. 

BN fr. 16994: Similar to 226 and 131 except that it does not 
mention Dante or Le Roman de la Rose, this manuscript contains 
fewer miniatures. We find more modifications in the text of 
which the seript is more rounded, indicating a later date of exe- 
cution. Noteworthy are the gilded capitals at the beginning of 
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the paragraphs, the scrolls in the margins and the Flemish coat 
of arms on the first folio recto. 

BN fr. 227: This manuscript, dated 1468, is marked by numer- 
ous modern spellings. It resembles 16994 closely, often omitting 
or adding the same words or phrases. In some cases the scribe 
has changed both tenses and word order: he wrote ‘‘j’ay peu’’ for 
‘je peu,’’ ‘‘la requeste et enhortement’’ for ‘‘l’enhortement et 
requeste.’’ Certain changes in the gender of nouns: ‘‘son desloya! 
amour’’ becomes ‘‘sa desloyal amour;’’ ‘‘le grant exemple,’’ ‘‘la 
grant exemple’’ are unquestionably explained by the scribe’s care- 
lessness. Similarly we ean account for such occasional misspellings 
of proper names as the following: Crete for Grece; Meleager for 
Meleachel; and Fenice for Venice. 

Other Manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale 

The remaining copies in the Bibliothéque Nationale resemble 
those described above, except that they are often incomplete, later 
in date, and less skilfully executed. These manuscripts may be 
listed as follows: 

Numbers 132, 597, 24289 (only these contain the first trans- 
lation) 

Numbers 228, 229, 230, 232, 238 (have only two prologues) 

Numbers 128, 16995 (have only one prologue) 

Numbers 128, 228, 232, 235, 236 (each book lacks several 


folios) 

Numbers 1121, 20086 (comprise Bks V-IX and VI-IX re- 
spectively ) 

Numbers 130 and 231 (carelessly written, miniatures unfin- 
ished ) 


Numbers 228 and 597 (miniatures torn out and mutilated) 

Number 237 (folios in wrong order, no miniatures) 
Manuscripts in Other Libraries in France 

Eighteen additional manuscripts of Du Cas exist in other French 

libraries. The Bibliothéque de ]’Arsenal in Paris has four of these 
manuscripts, all dating from the fifteenth century, numbers 5191, 
5192, 5193, 5281. 5281 ineludes Books VI-IX only; 5191 and 5193 
have two prologues; 5192 and 5193 have two prologues; 5192 has 
one, and 5181 has none. Many exquisite miniatures figure in 5192 
and 5193, whereas 5281 and 5191 have few. Another fifteenth- 
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century manuscript of the second translation, number 79 of the 
‘*Bibliothéque du duc de La Valliére,’’ is mentioned in the 
Histoire de la Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal. At the Bibliothéque Ma- 
zarine in Paris there are three fifteenth-century manuscripts, two 
of the second version, numbers 3878 and 3879, and one dated at 
1431, number 3880, composed of extracts made by Jehan Lamelin. 
Of the first two, 3878 is incomplete and 3879 contains only one 
prologue. There are two manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Sainte- 
Geneviéve in Paris, both dating from the fifteenth century. Num- 
ber 1128 contains the second version, has two prologues and sev- 
eral miniatures; 1129, the first version, with a miniature on the 
first folio that depicts the author offering his book to the Duke 
of Berry. 

Fifteenth-century manuscripts of Du Cas which are located in 
five other libraries in France are primarily of the second transla- 
tion. None of these is worthy of special mention, either for its 
paleographical importance or its finish of execution. This group 
comprises the following: number 63 of the Bibliothéque de Ber- 
gues, number 686 at the Bibliothéque de Cambrai (mutilated), 
number 622 at the Bibliothéque de Carpentras (with unfinished 
miniatures),” and number 1440 at the Bibliothéque de Rouen. 
Finally there are four manuscripts at the Musée de Condé at 
Chantilly: numbers 857, 858, 859 (first translation), and 860 
(second translation). 

Manuscripts in Other Parts of the World 

Of the remaining manuscripts, two are in Austria, four in Ger- 
many, one in Monaco, one in Switzerland, twelve in Great Britain, 
and six in the United States. At the Imperial Library in Vienna, 
there are two manuscripts of the second version: 12,822 and 2560. 
The former contains the verses of Laurent in praise of Boccaccio 
at the end of Book IX; the latter mentions Dante and Le Roman 
de la Rose. In Germany, the Dresden Library” has an incomplete 
manuscript; the Jena Library possesses an illuminated copy in 
two volumes, 95 and 96; and the Library of Wolfenbiittel owns 
a late manuscript dated 1572. Perhaps the most interesting manu- 
script in Germany is that of the Royal Munich Library :" codex 
gallicus 369, executed by Pierre Favre in 1485, which contains 
ninety-one exceptionally fine miniatures, probably the work of 
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Jean Fouquet and members of his school.” On the continent there 
are two more manuscripts of Laurent’s second translation: at the 
Bibliothéque Palatine of Monaco, number 369, written in 1458, 
also by Favre, with miniatures attributed to Fouquet, and at the 
Bibliothéque Publique de Genéve, number 190. 

Twelve manuscripts of Du Cas are in the libraries of Great 
Britain, nearly all of the second translation, most of them being 
later in date than those at the Bibliothéque Nationale. At the 
British Museum, among the Royal manuscripts, are the following 
copies of the second translation: 20 C IV, 18 D VII, 14 E V; 
Additional 18, 750; Additional 35, 321; 14 3 V Royal, with a 
miniature depicting Laurent before the Duke of Berry; and an- 
other copy, a Rothschild bequest.” The British Museum possesses 
two manuscripts of the first translation: Additional II, 696 and 
Harley 621. The Bodleian Library at Oxford” has one manuscript 
of Du Cas, 265, similar to BN fr. 131. In the Hunterian Museum 
at the University of Glasgow there are two late fifteenth-century 
manuscripts of the second version: 371 and 372, as well as a de- 
fective copy, 208. 

Six manuscripts of Laurent’s second translation, incomplete 
and late in date, are now in libraries in the United States. The 
H. E. Huntington Library in San Marino, California, possesses 
two manuscripts: HM 936 (incomplete) ; and HM 937, the latter 
written in Flanders by Haguinet le Pesquier. At the Library of 
Lucius Wilmerding in New York one may find one late manu- 
seript, number 8; at the Pierpont Morgan Library in the same 
city there is an imperfect manuscript (342-343), which contains 
nine miniatures painted by Hubert Van Eyck. Finally, there are 
two manuscripts of Du Cas at the Walters Art Gallery in Balti- 
more, numbers 517 (extracts by Jehan Lamelin) and 518.” 

We have endeavored to show that far more manuscripts of the 
French version of Boceaccio’s De Casibus are now extant than 
had previously been reported. Although most of these copies are 
in French libraries, particularly the Bibliothéque Nationale, ap- 
proximately one-third of them may be found in other European 
countries and in the United States. 

Laurent’s second translation (1409) of the Italian master is far 
better represented among existing manuscripts than his earlier 
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version. Most of these copies, richly decorated with miniatures and 
detailed seroll work, date from the fifteenth century. Since they 
were written in a language which often varies from one manuscript 
to another, it is difficult to assign any of them to a particular 
linguistic area of France on the basis of paleographical evidence 
alone. Seribes, for the most part anonymous, have exercised, on 
the whole, considerable care in executing most of these copies. 
What variations do occur stem usually from the addition of in- 
dividual words or phrases rather than from the interpolation of 
whole sentences or passages. Folios are rarely missing, and, in 
general, the manuscripts are well preserved. Many of them are of 
almost equal significance for the student of medieval painting, the 


literary historian, and the paleographer. 
Patricia M. GATHERCOLE 


University of Oregon 


?Laurent translated De Senectute of Cicero in 1405, the latter’s De 
Amicitia in 1416 and Aristotle’s Economics in 1418. 

*He used the Latin translation of Antonio d’Arezzo. 

* De Casibus was translated into English a century before the De- 
cameron. Since it was written in Latin, its audience and so its popular- 
ity was originally much greater than that of the Decameron. See G. 
Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, vol. III. 

*See Henri Hauvette, De Laurentio de Primofato, Paris, Hachette, 
1903; also my article, “Laurent de Premierfait; the Translator of Boc- 
eaccio’s De Casibus Virorum Illustrium, in The French Review, Feb- 
ruary 1954. 

*The second version of De Casibus made by Laurent in 1409 formed 
the basis for the fifteenth century paraphrase, The Fail of Princes, writ- 
ten by the English poet John Lydgate. The Fall of Princes had manifold 
imitations is England and enjoyed one hundred and fifty years of popu- 
larity. See Willard Farnham, The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan 
Tragedy, Chapter IV, Berkeley, U.C., 1936. 

* Introduction to the History of Science, op. cit., vol. III, p. 1805. Revue 
de littérature comparée, 1934, p. 516. Italian Studies, vol. IV, 1949, p. 28. 

‘Copies with beautiful miniatures belonged to many of the leading 
families of the fifteenth century in Europe. Fine manuscripts of Du Cas 
were in the possession of the last dukes of the House of Burgundy, from 
Jean sans Peur to Charles le Téméraire; of Queen Charlotte of Savoy, 
wife of Louis XI; of Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis I; of Henry VII 
of England and other royal families. See Henry Bergen, Lygate’s Fall 
of Princes, vol. I, p. 14. 

* All the editions of Du Cas follow the later manuscripts. The first 
translation was published in 1476 at Bruges, the second edition of it in 
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1483 at Lyon by M. Husz and J. Schabeler. The second translation went 
through various editions; all published in Paris: 

1483 Jean Du Pré 

1494 Antoine Vérard 

1506? Antoine Vérard 

1515 Michel Le Noir 

1538 Nicolas Couteau 
There was a third version, a free translation of Cl. Witart, published in 
1578 at Paris by N. Eve. In 1617 J. Regnoul printed in Paris a transla- 
tion by Pierre Matthieu of the last chapter of Book 9. 

*The Duke of Berry was one of the chief patrons in France during 
the fifteenth century. 

% See Paulin Paris, Les Manuscrits francais de la Bibliothéque du Roi, 
vol. I, Paris, 1936, p. 252. 

"A. Hortis, Studj sulle Opere latine del Boccaccio, Trieste, J. Dase, 
1875, p. 936. 

2 BN fr. 131 is written in cursive style; BN fr. 226 in Gothic. 

43The Latin edition used was published in Paris by J. Gormontio and 
J. Parvo in 1525(?). 

44 The material used is from Book I of Du Cas des Nobles. Quotations 
are from my edition of the second version made at the University of 
California in 1950 under the direction of Professor F. J. Carmody. 

% See Mély, Le Boccace de Carpentras. 

1% What remains of the rich collection of this Royal Library is indeed 
open to conjecture. 

*T tried unsuccessfully to locate this manuscript in Munich in Feb- 
ruary, 1949, at a time when the libraries in this city were being re- 
constructed. 

% See Bradley, Dictionary of Miniaturists, vol. II, p. 347. 

” For more complete detailed information about these manuscripts 
see A. Hortis, Studj Sulle Opere latine del Boccaccio, p. 934: for those 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris see L. Delisle, Le Cabinet des ma- 
nuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale. 

*» X fragment of one folio of Du Cas, formerly a part of the John F. 
Lewis Collection, number 290, is in the Free Library of Philadelphia in 
Pennsylvania. 














BARAHONA DE SOTO AND ARETINO 


N LAS LAGRIMAS DE ANGELICA, written by Barahona de 

Soto,’ there is an episode which is unquestionably borrowed from 
Le Lagrime d’Angelica, one of Aretino’s little known epic 
fragments.” 

In Aretino’s fragment, the second canto is largely taken up 
with a strange tale of marital cruelty related to Sacripante by an 
unknown lady.’ There is a similar tale in Barahona’s poem told 
by Arsace, the daughter and wife of Agricane (1, 16), to Angelica 
and Medoro.* 

In Le Lagrime d’Angelica, the unknown lady addressing Sacri- 


pante, speaks of fortuna which: 
Consenti, ch’ogni sua empia influenza 


Sopra me trista fosse esperienza. 
II, 22 


In Barahona’s poem, Arsace blames el cielo 6 sus estrellas pode- 


rosas: 
Ya con su lumbre, ya con su influencia 
An hecho en mi cruelissima esperiencia. 
IV, 25 


In Aretino’s poem, the lady goes on with her story in this 


manner: 
acad io nacqui 
Quasi beata, e di tal gratia; ch’io 
Mai ad alcun servo d’Amor non spiacqui: 
Et era vita a chi creommi, e Dio, 
Ma il nido, in cui con pompa altera giacqui 
Non oso dire; e n’ho sommo desio; 
Dird ben, che mi fece la mia stella 
Di Ré figliuola, e mogliere, e sorella. 
II, 24 


These lines are virtually repeated by Arsace; 
Nasci de gracia rica y de belleza, 
De Amor y sus devotos fui seruida, 
Viui en estado, y en valor, y alteza, 
Y fui al que me engendro consuelo y vida, 
Pero mi patria, y mi naturaleza, 
No la dire aunque tiempo me conuida, 
Mas digo bien (porque la historia es llana) 


Que hija fui de Rey, muger, y hermana. 
IV, 26 


22 
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In the next octave of Aretino’s fragment we find 
Quel, che sposo mi fu, era nemico 
Del padre mio, onde col campo venne 
Nel regno suo, acceso d’odio antico; 
E quel con l’arme corse, arse, & ottenne: 
Tentd piu volte, sua corona amico 
Farsi il buon vecchio; & ogni via ci tenne; 
E non mai di piegarlo hebbe rimedio; 


Anzi ii il seggio tenea, pose l’assedio. 
II, 25 


Arsace continues her story closely following the stanza just cited: 
Aquel que fue mi esposo, fue enemigo 
Del padre mio, y sobre el reyno vino, 
Mas gente que el y fuercas trae consigo, 
Que en todo le estremo su buen destino, 
Tento mi padre de hazelle amigo, 
Y mas contrario le hallo contino, 
Gandle todo el reyno, y como es uso, 
Sobre la misma Corte cerco puso. 
IV, 27 
In Barahona’s poem, we learn of the activities of Love during the 


siege : 
Durd algun tiempo, y la desdicha mia 
O Amor mil vezes que mi mal buscaua, 
Sobre los altos muros me ponia, 
Y aun & loar sus obras me forcaua, 
IV, 28 
Similarly in Aretino’s poem, we read: 
Poi durando la guerra, Amor piu volte 
St: le mura mi scorse; e mi fece anco 
Lodarlo, mentre apria le schiere folte; 
A questo il petto, a quel la gola, e il fianco: 
Su le porte un di corse, in tre sciolte 
Con un trapunto d’oro habito bianco 
Senz’ elmo il vidi, trappassommi al core 
Sua dolce vista come piacque Amore. 
II, 26 


Barahona writes: 
En tanto que con impetu furioso 
Rompia a mi gente la cabeca y pecho, 
Andando un dia sangriento y poluoroso .. . 
Y vile andar sin yelmo descubierto 
El rostro, de tan gran victoria cierto. 
, IV, 29 
Su diestro braco en alto leuantado 
A quien un blanco tafetan cefiia, 
Con los trapuntes y acanefas de oro 
Que por mas gala vino al trage moro. 
IV, 30 
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In Aretino’s fragment, we read: 
Tosto ch’io fui del suo bel viso accesa, 
Cieca mi fece Amor, come far sole 
Desiosa, alma, ad amar sempre intesa 
Quel, che piu la consuma, e piu le dole,... 
E tanto amava lui; quanto che il rio 
Odiaua il buono, e real padre mio. 





II, 27 
Era Ré, era vago, e gioven’era, 
Era conte, era saggio, & era forte: 
N’altro piacer hauea la fama altera, 
Che riportar dentro a le nostre porte 
De i gesti suoi la lunga historia vera: 
Tal ch’io spinta d’Amore, & da la sorte 
Di lui m’accesi & non m’auidi alhora 


Quanto erra chi per fama s’innamora. 
II, 28 


In Barahona’s poem, there is at times what amounts to a literal 


translation : 
Luego encendida de amoroso fuego 
Me hizo ciega Amor, qual hazer suele 
Un alma desseosa, que sossiego 
Pretende, de quien della no se duele, 
La ofensa, que me hizo adore luego 
Que a amar el proprio dafio amor compele, 
Amele tanto, y mas si ser podia, 
Quel 4a mi padre y genta aborrescia. 
IV, 31 
Era gentil y bello, y Iouen era, 
Rey era, y era sabio, y era fuerte, 
Y al alma mia la fama lisongera 
Iamas de su memoria la diuierte, 
De su valor la hystoria verdadera 
Me pinta siempre de una y otra suerte, 
Amelo, y por mi dafio entiendo agora, 
Que yerra, quien por fama se enamora. 
IV, 32 


The lady in Aretino’s fragment tells how she fell in love with 
the young man and goes on to say how she found a way to meet 


him secretly : 
Ond’io men venni a lui pronta, e sicura 
Per una ignota via, angusta, & scura. 
II, 29 


Sotto il Palagio hauea una tomba cava, 
Fatta per gran bisogni, & in man mia 

Del sepolto uscio ognihor la chiave stava: 
Lo apersi (oyme) & per l’oscura via 
Solinga andai; in questo il pianto laua 
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Suo dolce viso, e a pena il retenia 

Et segue, io stessa andai nel cieco loco, 

Doue lume mi feci col mio fuoco. 

II, 30 
In Las Lagrimas de Angélica, Arsace finds her way to her lover 
thus: 
En el palacio esta una tumba 6 caua 

Por arte hecha y en la mano mia 

La llave de su occulta puerta estaua 

Por do me fuy al lugar que pretendia, 

Yo sola fuy, y con lagrimas bafiaua 

Mi rostro entre el temor y el alegria, 

Yo misma me baxe al lugar tan ciego, 


A do me hize lumbre con mi fuego. 
IV, 35 


We shall conclude by citing one more instance illustrative of 
the intimate relationship that exists between the two episodes. In 
the fragment, the lady tells in detail how her lover tried to kill 
her in a variety of ways and how he is finally moved to pity for 
her. Haunted by remorse and by his murderous thoughts and 


actions, he dies, conscience-stricken. Aretino describes the death: 


Io il sento molle in gelido sudore, 
Freddi ha gli estremi de i membri mortali; 
E gli fur queste braccia, ahi sorte dura, 
Gioia, duol, vita, morte, e sepultura. 

II, 75 


Barahona, who has followed Aretino faithfully thus far, now gives 


his version of the death: 
Sentilo en breue un muerto yelo hecho, 
Y sus estremos liuidos mortales, 
Y fuele este regaco (ay suerte dura) 
Bien y mal, vida y muerte, y sepoltura. 
IV, 88 


Immediately after the death scene, Aretino’s fragment comes to an 
abrupt end. In the Spanish poem, Arsace terminates her long tale 
at precisely the same point. 

Rodriguez Marin records that Barahona had in his library a 
volume described as un libro del amor de Marfisa.’ Since Barahona 
was so familiar with Aretino, it would not be beyond the realm of 
possibility that this book referred to Aretino’s I tre primi canti 
di Marfisa, published in Venice in 1537. In the same section Rodri- 
guez Marin lists another book in Barahona’s library as un libro 
escripto de mano yntitulado lagrimas de Angelica, and surmises 
that the last work is muy probablemente, la segunda parte de su 
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poema de este titulo. But Barahona’s projected second part was 
never published and this is the only reference that it may have ex- 
isted in manuscript form. Could this possibly be a reference to Are- 
tino’s Le Lagrime d’Angelica? Unfortunately, no other informa- 


tion about this ‘book’ is available. 
J. A. MOLINARO 


University of Toronto 


1Luis Barahona de Soto, Primera Parte de ia Angélica (Granada, 
1586), Arthur M. Huntington facsimile ed. (de Vinne Press, 1904). The 
source of Barahona’s inspiration is the Orlando Furioso as Gregorio 
Lopez de Benavente points out in a note to the reader (p. 1). Just as 
Virgil wished to become another Homer tomando aquellos mismos nom- 
bres ya conoscidos de las gentes, y afiadiendo otros de nuevo con que se 
hiziesse varia la inuencion, y mas delectable: assi el autor pretendiendo 
hazerse otro Luys Ariosto en Espaiia Guiso proseguir de su misma inuen- 
cion. .. . In the note there is no mention of Aretino. 

? Pietro Aretino, De Le Lagrime D’Angelica (1538). The original is in 
the British Museum. All references to the fragment are from my micro- 
film copy of the original. It was published senza nome di stampatore, 
mé di luogo né di stampa (Cf. Giammaria Mazzuchelli. La Vita di Pietro 
Aretino, Padova, 1741, pp. 244-5). Le Lagrime d’Angelica, the title most 
commonly given it, consists of 2 cantos containing 181 octaves, the first 
canto of 103, the second, 78. 

*It takes up most of the second canto from the 21st stanza to the 
end of the canto. 

*In Barahona’s poem, the tale covers stanzas 25-92 of the fourth canto. 
It will be noticed that Aretino requires 56 octaves to recount his tale 
while Barahona, somewhat more prolixly, uses 67. 

* Francisco Rodriguez Marin, Luis Barahona de Soto (Madrid, 1903) 
p. 524, para. 42. 














PASCAL AND LEOPARDI — 
SOME RELATIONSHIPS 


N THE seven volumes of Leopardi’s Zibaldone the name of Pascal 

occurs several times; but whether the poet had a direct knowl- 
edge of the works of the Jansenist thinker has not hitherto been 
clearly established. Many critics in referring generally to the kin- 
ship between the two authors give the impression that Leopardi 
was thoroughly acquainted with Paseal. On the other hand, in his 
extensive study, Leopardi et la France, Nicolas Serban discards 
that possibility in a way which may or may not convince the 
reader. According to him Leopardi knew Paseal only through 
reading other French writers. ‘‘. . . Paseal et Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau,’’ says Serban in reference to certain quotations in the Zi- 
baldone, ‘‘sont cités d’aprés les ouvrages de Mme de Staél, de la 
Marquise de Lambert ou d’aprés Thomas.’” And the statement 
is based on a study of that same work, following which Serban 
gives an outline, with dates which are sometimes approximate, of 
all Leopardi’s acknowledged readings in French literature. ‘‘Com- 
ment aurait-il pu lire Paseal .. .sans en étre frappé?’” No ex- 
plicit indication on the subject appears in the voluminous Zibal- 
done, though it contains, together with the great variety of Leo- 
pardi’s thoughts, his personal reaction to most of the books he 
read. Nor is specific mention made elsewhere by Leopardi of his 
having read Pascal’s works. But the absence of any such state- 
ment does not prove that the poet never read Pascal. The first 
evidence that he may have done so is in the fact that, as Serban 
shows, Pascal’s books were available in Monaldo’s library, perused 
by Leopardi from childhood. Moreover, in the first volume of the 
Zibaldone (p. 427) there is a reference to Pascal’s style: ‘‘. . . come 
la Sévigné, Madame de Lambert, Racine e Boileau nelle prose, 
Paseal ec. Anzi, letto Paseal, e passando ai filosofi e pensatori 
moderni, si nota e sente il passaggio e la differenza in questo punto, 
(2 dicembre 1820).’’ To increase our doubts further about Ser- 
ban’s assumption, there appears a quotation from Paseal’s Pensées 
in the second volume of Leopardi’s work: ‘‘Le présent n’est jamais 
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notre but; le passé et le présent sont nos moyens; le seul avenir 
est notre objet; ainsi nous ne vivons pas, mais nous espérons de 
vivre, dice Paseal.’’ (p. 112) 

Leopardi certainly did not fail to notice, in one way or another, 
the close relationship of some of his ideas to those of the French 
thinker. Are we to assume that a man of such extraordinary in- 
tellectual curiosity, having Pascal’s works at hand, would quote 
them and refer to their author using such intermediaries as Ma- 
dame de Staél and the Marquise de Lambert? Besides, could not 
the expression ‘‘Anzi, letto Pascal,’’ in the quotation above, in- 
dicate that Leopardi meant his own reading of the French author? 
Despite the gaps in the Zibaldone and the doubts of Serban on 
this matter, there is reason to believe that the poet had a direct 
acquaintance with Pascal. Although the main purpose of this 
short paper is not to establish influences but rather to study certain 
similarities of thought which many critics have vaguely felt in 
Paseal and Leopardi, the question arises: ‘‘ Are these similarities 
simply coincidental?’’ The passages by both authors which we are 
going to examine may east light upon the problem: their likeness 
is too strong to be fortuitous. 

Apart from some physiognomiecal and biographical resemblances,’ 
the trait the authors have most in common is the sense of cosmic 
anguish which stems from an identical inner experience: the clear 
perception of the vastness of the universe and the dreadful silence 
which reigns beyond the meaningless and insignificant clamor of 
this world. Gifted, both, with prodigious intelligence and keen sen- 
sibility, they had the same frightening vision of the infinite, ex- 
perienced the same bewilderment, were struck with the same pain- 
ful awareness of the nothingness of the human being. Before the 
boundless space and the eternal silence of the firmament, they 
both felt the total defeat of reason. And although this defeat led 
them to different philosophical conclusions, there remains ever 
between the two thinkers a close kinship developed in the same 
painful effort to penetrate the mystery of the universe. ‘‘Le silence 
éternel de ces espaces infinis m’effraie,’’ says Paseal.. And Leo- 
pardi’s ‘‘L’infinito’’ seems to be the development of this exasper- 
ating thought: ‘‘. . . interminati spazi . . . sovrumani silenzi, e 
profondissima quiete .. . dove per poco il cor non si spaura.’’ The 
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relationship between ‘‘L’infinito’’ and some of Pasecal’s thought 
has already been pointed out by Paolo Arrighi in a concise article 
which appeared in Revue de littérature comparée in 1939. In his 
penetrating analysis Arrighi shows very clearly to what extent 
Leopardi (who according to Serban never read Pascal) developed, 
in his short poem, two Pascalian themes—that of ‘‘espaces infi- 
nis’” and that of ‘‘silences éternels.’” 

But one of the Leopardian thoughts which strikes the reader 
strongly because of its perfect likeness to a well-known thought of 


Pascal is the following on the misery and greatness of man: 
Niuna cosa maggiormente dimostra la grandezza e la potenza del- 
l’umano intelletto, ossia l’altezza e nobilta dell’uomo, che il poter 
l’uomo conoscere e interamente comprendere e fortemente sentire 
la sua piccolezza. Quando egli considerando la pluralita dei mondi, 
si sente essere infinitesimo parte di un globo che @ minima parte 
degli infiniti sistemi che compongono il mondo, e in questa con- 
siderazione stupisce della sua piccolezza e profondamente senten- 
dola, si confonde quasi col nulla, e perde quasi se stesso nel pen- 
siero della immensita delle cose, e si trova come smarrito nella 
vastita incomprensibile dell’esistenza; allora con questo pensiero 
egli da la maggior prova della sua nobilta, della forza e della im- 
mensa capacita della sua mente, la quale, rinchiusa in si piccolo 
e menomo essere, é potuta pervenire a conoscere e intendere cose 
tanto superiori alla natura di lui, e pud abbracciare e contenere 
col pensiero questa immensita medesima della esistenza e delle 


cose." 
This whole passage seems taken directly from the following lines 


of Paseal: 

L’homme n’est qu’un roseau, le plus faible de la nature: mais c’est 
un roseau pensant. Il] ne faut pas que l’univers s’arme pour |’écra- 
ser: una vapeur, une goutte d’eau, suffit pour le tuer. Mais, quand 
l’univers l’écraserait, homme serait encore plus noble que ce qui 
le tue, parce qu’il sait qu’il meurt, et l’avantage que l’univers a 
sur Iui; l’univers n’en sait rien.® 

* * * 
La grandeur de l"homme est grande en ce qu’il se connait misérable. 
Un arbre ne se connait pas misérable.’ 

* * % 
Que "homme contemple donc la nature entiére dans sa haute et pleine 
majesfé, qu’il éloigne sa vue des objets bas qui l’environnent. Qu’il 
regarde cette éclatante lumiére, mise comme une lampe éternelle 
pour éclairer l’univers que la terre lui paraisse comme un point 
au prix du vaste tour que cet astre décrit et qu’il s’étonne de ce que ce 
vaste tour lui-méme n’est qu’une pointe trés délicate a l’égard de 
celui que les astres qui roulent dans le firmament embrassent... . 
Que l’homme, étant revenu a soi, considére ce qu’il est au prix de 


ce qui est.” 
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In a study on Leopardi’s Operette morali, published in 1925 
and later included in the volume Manzoni e Leopardi (1928), Gio- 
vanni Gentile, referring to the Leopardian passage quoted above, 
affirms that the poet never once lost the consciousness of human 
greatness and that his pessimism is identical with that of Paseal: 
‘‘Questa coscienza dell’umana grandezza e sovranita sulla triste 
natura i] Leopardi non smarri mai.’™ The affinity of the thoughts 
quoted is, without doubt, very strong, and if the Leopardian pas- 
sage were the last profession of faith on the part of the poet, we 
could say, as Gentile does, that his pessimism is like that of Pascal 
because of the remaining bit of faith in the value of thought: a 
faith which could render less dark the desolate picture of human 
misery. But the truth is that Leopardi wrote those lines in August 
of 1823, when he had perhaps not yet reached the depths of his 
pessimism, when all the dear illusions had not vanished forever. 
His subsequent writings categorically deny the Pasealinn idea of 
human greatness based on the power of thinking. In the Leopar- 
dian world, where Paseal’s God is absent, life is an unceasing 
search for happiness, and its value is commensurate with the degree 
of happiness which man can attain. Beings less gifted with thought 
have, therefore, an advantage over man: they suffer less. In one 
of his Operette morali, ‘‘Elogio degli uecelli’’ (1824), the poet 
presents these small creatures as the happiest in the world, dedi- 
eated to song and to flight and free from the pain and sorrow 
which oppress men. In his ‘‘Canto di un pastore errante del- 
]’Asia’’ (1829), the idea of the happy state of animals in compar- 
ison to the misery of thinking creatures returns once more to the 
mind of the poet, finding expression in the bitter lament of the 
shepherd : 

O greggia mia che posi. oh te beata 
Che la miseria tua, credo, non sai! 
Quanta invidia ti porto!” 

Thought, then, constitutes not man’s greatness, but rather his 
misery, his inferiority in respect to other living beings: to be con- 
scious of his own powerlessness before the destructive force of 
Nature is the tragie fate of man. Plants and animals know nothing: 
they are ignorant of their destiny. We know ours, and our know- 
ing does not lessen, but rather increases, our sorrow. The most 
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sensitive, the most enlightened minds are those which suffer most ; 
the most highly-civilized peoples are the unhappiest, since all that 
man adds to his sensibility and to his intelligence increases his 
suffering. 
Lo stato dell’uomo civile [writes Leopardi] @ indubitatamente di 
gran lunga inferiore a quello delle pitt selvagge e brutali societa, e 


pia lontane incomparabilmente dalla natura, e sotto queste rispetto 
non meno che per se medesimo infinitamente piii infelice.” 


In the ‘‘Dialogo della Natura e di un’Anima’’ (Operette morali), 
the Soul, barely created, begs the great mother of all things that 
it be embodied in one of the lowest animals rather than in man, 
or be transformed into the most stupid and insensate of spirits. 

It is evident here that, in the final stage of his intellectual de- 
velopment, Leopardi’s ideas are on this point in rather sharp con- 
trast to those of Pascal. And we feel that Centile is mistaken in 
saying, as he does, that Leopardi’s pessimism is identical with 
Pascal’s. In the poet’s universe, conceived in the pattern of the 
18th century ‘‘philosophes,’’ sorrow and human misery are not 
justified by superior reason: they are an autonomous evil, a real 
one, and not the shadow of a beautiful tableau, as Pangloss used 
to assume. Pascal, on the contrary, sees everything through the 
veil of faith: misery, greatness, man’s sorrow, his shudder of ter- 
ror before the abyss of the ‘‘infiniment petit’’ and the ‘*infiniment 
grand,’’ have for him both a meaning and a justifieation. For 
Leopardi, who no longer experienced the inner peace of the be- 
liever, all is mystery and torment: his pessimism is therefore ab- 
solute, without remedy. The Leopardian ‘‘dolore’’ syrings from 
no personal reason or particular historical situation (although for 
a time the poet had thought that the ancients, being closer to 
nature, were less unhappy), but from the consciousness of the 
tragic fate of mankind. If Leopardi had found, as did Paseal, 
a principle of faith, all his theory of unhappiness would have dis- 
solved into a hymn of joy; instead, he holds to the idea of eternal 
suffering. This is the fundamental difference which, in the final 
phase of his thinking, distinguishes him from Paseal. When he 
writes ‘‘La ginestra’’ (1836), his song of final despair, the idea 
of the greatness of the ‘‘roseau pensant’’ could not but fill him 
with indignation. Here the poet seems at times to refute bitterly 
Paseal’s words: ‘‘Quand |l’univers |’écraserait, |"homme serait en- 
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core plus noble que lui, parce qu’il sait qu’il meurt et l’avantage 
que |’univers a sur lui, l’univers n’en sait rien.’”* Let stupid hu- 
manity view itself against the immense and fierce background of 
nature and contemplate its own nothingness! ... What is man 
against inifinity? Nothing, or, better, a miserable being brought 
to life by a hostile nature for no other purpose than to make him 
suffer and finally to destroy him. 

But, despite the fact that Leopardi’s conclusions contrast with 
those of Paseal, Pascalian motifs recur constantly in the mind of 
the poet. In ‘‘La ginestra,’’ wishing to show the nothingness of 


man, he uses the same comparison as Pascal. 
Qu’il [l"homme] regarde cette éclatante lumiére, [writes Pascal] 
mise comme une lampe éternelle pour éclairer l’univers que la 
terre lui paraisse comme un point au prix du vaste tour que cet 
astre décrit et qu’il s’étonne de ce que ce vaste tour lui-méme n’est 
qu’une pointe délicate a l’égard de celui que les astres qui roulent 
dans le firmament embrassent.” 


And Leopardi, at the foot of the desolate Mount Vesuvius, con- 
templating the numberless stars which crowd the firmament takes 
up this same theme—the disproportion between man and the 


universe : 
E poi che gli occhi a quelle luci appunto, 
Ch’a lor sembrano un punto, 
E sono immense, in guisa 
Che un punto a petto a lor son terra e mare 
Veracemente; a cui 
L’uomo non pur, ma questo 
Globo ove l’uomo @ nulla, 
Sconosciuto é del tutto; e quando miro 
Quegli ancor pit senz’alcun fin remoti 
Nodi quasi di stelle 
Ch’a noi paion qual nebbia, a cui tutte in uno, 
Del numero infinite e della mole, 
Con l’aureo sole insiem, le nostre stelle 
O sono ignote, 0 cosi paion come 
Essi alla terra, un punto 
Di luce nebulosa; al pensier mio 
Che sembri allora, o prole 
Dell’uom ?”* 

Leopardi’s idea of unhappiness develops in three successive 
phases: first the poet, condemned to live in the ‘‘natio borgo sel- 
vaggio,’’ thirsting for glory and freedom, believes that his un- 
happy state is due simply to personal circumstances; later it 


becomes an ‘‘historical unhappiness’’: it is not only Giacomo 
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Leopardi who suffers but all the men of his time, for unhappiness 
is an acquisition of the modern world which destroyed with its 
philosophical] reason all of the beautiful illusions which blossomed 
spontaneously, like gifts of nature, in the imagination of the 
ancients and brought them happiness. But going further in his 
inquiry into the ancients, the poet finds that they, too, were deeply 
unhappy: Theophrastus, even while indulging the sweet illusions 
which make life bearable, such as the sentiments of glory and 
virtue, feels, upon reaching the end of his years, the futility of all 
things. Leopardian pessimism, therefore, becomes universal: hap- 
piness has never existed anywhere, at any time, in any place; it 
can never exist because human beings are essentially unhappy be- 
eause they think. Nature created man that he might suffer and 
perish; and to add the fina] touch to her wickedness furnished 
him with intelligence and reason so that he might fully under- 
stand his miserable state. If man were not a rational creature, he 
would suffer much less. 

And when Leopardi speaks of reason, which is the means by 
which nature oppresses the human being, he finds himself on the 
same train of thought as Pascal, although his aim is to demonstrate 
a different point, that of the inferiority of man: 


La ragione per se, e come ragione, non @ impotente né debole, anzi 
per facolta di un ente finito, é@ potentissima; ma ella @ dannosa, 
ella rende impotente colui che ]’usa, e tanto pil quanto maggiore 
uso ei ne fa, e a proporzione che cresce il suo potere scema quello 
di chi l’esercita e la possiede, e pit ella si perfeziona, pili l’essere 
ragionante diviene imperfetto: ella rende piccoli e vili e da nulla 
tutti gli oggetti sopra i quali ella si esercita.” 


One could compare with this passage all of N. 72, vol. II, of 
Pensées. For Pascal reason has the same power, the same func- 
tion, the same effects as for Leopardi. In the natural order of 
things, reason is the most powerful instrument given to man. It 
is so powerful as to be called upon sometimes to give its consent 


concerning things which transcend it: ‘‘. . . si on choque les prin- 
cipes de la raison, notre réligion sera absurde et ridicule,’™ says 
Pascal. But, naturally, one must ‘‘. . . reconnaitre qu’il y a une 


infinité de choses qui la surpassent; elle n’est que faible, si elle 
ne va jusqu’a connaitre cela.’” Nevertheless, is it not reason 
which gives man the sense of his nothingness, his imperfection, his 
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powerlessness? To consider ‘‘. . . ce qu’il est au prix de ce qui 
est’”™” is nothing but the reflective act by which the power of reason 
shatters him. That Pascal considers man a noble creature because 
of his ability to annihilate himself is another question; the im- 
portant fact is that for him as for Leopardi, reason has the effect 
of crushing man, of vilifying him: the more he compares himself 
to the immensity of the universe, the more he sees himself shrunken 
and debased. Certainly Pascal, as is well known, describes man 
with a definite purpose: to humiliate him in order to elevate him 
higher; to crush him, to make him feel his misery and his power- 
lessness in order to convince him of the necessity of finding God. 
! eopardi, on the contrary, describes man simply to show him an 
incontestable truth: his irremediable misery. 

Sut these are not the only points which Paseal and Leopardi 
have in common. In many other Leopardian passages one has the 
impression of hearing the voice of Pascal. Meditating on the pro- 
found significance of human activity, on the occupations and 
distractions of men, the author of the Pensées arrives at the con- 
clusion that every mortal is brought to an externally active life by 
the need of escaping from himself and forgetting his own misery. 
To pause in order to consider his own existence is to aggravate 
his essentially unhappy state. Why do men detest quiet and in- 
stead love amusements, the big noise of war, and many other types 
of external activities? Because they are afraid of themselves, and 
of their solitude. 


Rien n’est si insupportable 4 l’homme que d’étre dans un plein 
repos, sans passion, sans affaire, sans divertissement, sans appli- 
cation. I] sent alors son néant, son abandon, son insuffisance, sa 
dépendance, son impuissance, son vide. Incontinent il sortira du 
fond de son 4me l’ennui, la noirceur, la tristesse, le chagrin, le 
dépit, le désespoir.” 


And if this is true for Paseal, it is even truer for Leopardi who, 
beeause of his physical infirmities, had felt more strongly the 
great weight of his terrible weariness. His wandering shepherd 
of Asia, contemplating his flock which rests quietly in the shade 
of the trees, sadly thinks: 


Ed io pur seggio sovra l’erbe, all’ombra, 
Ed un fastidio m’ingombra 

La mente; ed uno spron quasi mi punge 
Si che, sedendo, pid che mai son lunge 
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Da trovar pace o loco. 
Dimmi: perché giacendo 
A bell’agio, ozioso, 
S’appaga ogni animale; 
Me, s’io giaccio in riposo, il tedio assale?* 
This thought on human restlessness was repeatedly expressed 
by Paseal. The happiness that every mortal seeks consists of com- 
plete peace of mind; but strangely enough, it is possible to find 
such peace only in constant struggle, in the tumult of life, in all 
of the external activities which help men to avoid thinking. The 
soul seeks, says Pascal, 
... de s’oublier soi-méme, et de laisser couler ce temps si court é¢t 
si précieux sans réflexion, en s’occupant de choses qui l’empéchent 
d’y penser. ... L’Ame ne trouve rien en elle qui la contente; elle 
n’y voit rien qui ne l’afflige quand elle y pense. C’est ce qui la 
contraint de se répandre au dehors, et de chercher dans l’applica 
tion aux choses extérieures & perdre le souvenir de son état véri- 
table. Sa joie consiste dans cet oubli, et il suffit. pour la rendre 
misérable, de l’obliger de se voir et d’étre avec soi. 

And Leopardi does no more than go over the same concept when 

he writes: 
E lindividuo rispetto a se stesso allora @ pitt felice quando meno 
ei sente la sua vita e se stesso; dunque in un’ebbrieta letargica, 
in un alloppiamento, come quello dei Turchi, debolezza non penosa 
ec, negli istanti che precedono il sonno o il risvegliarsi. .. . Quindi 
l’'uomo e il vivente @ anche tanto meno infelice, quanto egli @ pit 
distratto dal desiderio della felicita, mediante l’azione e l’occupa- 
zione esteriore. ...O distrazione o letargo: ecco i soli mezzi di 
felicita che hanno e possono avere gli animali.** 
Regarding happiness Pasea] maintains that it never exists in the 
present, but in the past or the future, as a memory or as a hope. 
Que chacun examine sa pensée, i] la trouvera toujours occupée au 
passé et 4 l’avenir. ... Le présent n’est jamais notre fin: le passé 
et le présent sont nos moyens; le seul avenir est notre fin. Ainsi 
nous ne vivons jamais, mais nous espérons de vivre; et, nous 
disposant toujours a étre heureux, il est inévitable que nous ne le 
soyons jamais.” 

And here again Leopardi repeats Paseal’s thought: not only that, 


but he calls Pascal as a witness, quoting him directly : 
E la felicita ed il piacere @ sempre futuro, cio@ non esistendo, né 
potendo esistere realmente, esiste solo nel desiderio del vivente 
e nella speranza o aspettativa che ne segue. “Le présent n’est jamais 
notre but; le passé et le présent sont nos moyens; le seul avenir 
est notre objet: ainsi nous ne vivons pas, mais nous espérons de 
vivre,” dice Pascal.” 


Leopardi identifies existence with life, and life with love of 
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self. To live without loving oneself would be a contradiction. Thus, 
all that enhances life is good, all that detracts from it is evil. The 
insatiable desire for an ever more intense existence constitutes the 
reason for man’s inevitable unhappiness: death is the supreme 
evil. This thought is often repeated and developed by Leopardi, 


who makes of it one of the basie principles for his theory of 

‘*infelicita”’ : 
Sempre che il vivente si accorge dell’esistenza e tanto pili quanto 
ei pit la sente, egli ama se stesso, e sempre attualmente cioé con 
una successione continua e non interrotta di atti, tanto pit vivi, 
quanto il detto sentimento @ attualmente o abitualmente maggiore. 
Sempre e in ciascun istante ch’egli ama attualmente se stesso, egli 
desidera la sua felicita. .. .” 

Is this not Paseal’s thought also? ‘‘La nature de |’amour-propre,”’ 


he says, ‘‘et de ce moi humain est de n’aimer que soi, et de ne 
considérer que soi.”™ But man is condemned ever to desire and 
to see the object of his desire ever more unattainable. Reality is 


inadequate to satisfy him. 
I] veut étre grand, [says Pascal] et il se voit petit; il veut étre 
neureux, et il se voit misérable; il veut étre parfait, et il se voit 
plein d’imperfections; il veut étre l’objet de l’amour et de l’estime 
des hommes, et il voit que ses défauts ne méritent que leur aversion 
et leur mépris.” 


The concept of virtue is based on that of love of self. What is 
virtue, then? Paseal writes: 
La vraie et unique vertu est donc de se hair, car on est haissable 
par sa concupiscence, et de chercher un étre véritablement aimable, 
pour l’aimer. Mais comme nous ne pouvons aimer ce que est hors 
de nous, il faut aimer un étre qui est en nous, et qui no soit pas 
nous.” 


And Leopardi repeats: 
La virti' non @ altro, insomma, che l’applicazione e ordinazione 
dell’amor proprio (solo mobile possibile delle azioni e desiderii 
dell’uomo e del vivente) al bene altrui, considerate quanto pit si 
possa come altrui, perché, in ultima analisi, l’'uomo non cerca o 
desidera, né lo pud cercare o desiderare se non come bene proprio.” 


It is evident that in the eyes of both virtue is actually love of 
self in disguise, exactly as La Rochefoucauld thought, and not a 
purely altruistic motive. When Pascal talks of a being ‘‘qui soit 
en nous, et qui ne soit pas nous,’’ it is obvious that he refers to 
God. But love of God is still an egotistical sentiment stemming 
from the desire for salvation and indefinite preservation. 

Although their thought led them to different conclusions, re- 
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semblances are found between Pascal and Leopardi on many points. 
They dealt with the same philosophical problems: man, his fate, 
his greatness and his misery, the worth of his life, his nothingness 
in relation to the immensity of the universe; and many of their 
keen observations seem to be suggested by the same intellectual 
experience. Thus, if Leopardi, as Serban assumes, had not actu- 
ally read Pascal, the coincidence of their ideas would appear even 


more astonishing. 
GIOVANNI GULLACE 


Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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GIOVANNI PAPINI AND 
AMERICAN PRAGMATISM 


HE PROBLEM of Italian-American literary relationships has 
so far been studied with any thoroughness only from the point 
of view of Italian influences on American writers. On the other 
side of the question, that is, that of American influences on Italy, 
very little has been said. A few passing allusions in writings whose 
purpose was usually removed from this topic, and a few biblio- 
graphical references are about all that can be found.’ Nevertheless, 
the realization that such influences have been at wor, especially in 
the last twenty years or so, and with consequential results, is be- 
coming more and more widespread and the necessity of an ex- 
haustive study of this subject appears more and more obvious. 

The attempt of this article to evaluate the effects of American 
Pragmatism on the personality of Giovanni Papini focuses our 
attention on a very smal] segment of this much larger prob'em, but 
this particular segment is important for two reasons. In the first 
place, the figure of Giovanni Papini looms so large on the horizon 
of contemporary Italian letters as to give significance to a study 
of this nature merely for this reason. Seeondly, the pragmatistic 
experience of Papini oecurs at a time when American influences 
in Italy were practically absent, and it is this first contact with 
American intellectual life by this Italian inte!leetual that, so to 
speak, spearheads the later and much vaster movement in that 
direction. 

Giovanni Papini was one of the very few Italian writers well 
known outside of Italy long before the recent discovery of Italian 
literature made the names and works of contemporary writers of 
that country commonplace knowledge throughout the world. His 
Dante Vivo and particularly his Life of Christ have been translated 
into practically every known language. But these books are the 
fruit of the mature Papini and give us but a glimpse of his bril- 
liant and versatile intellect. It is this unique personality which 
gives him such an outstanding and peculiar place in the history 
of Italian letters. A powerful writer endowed with a vivid and 
lucid style, an inveterate satirist who preferred bluntness to 
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subtlety, an acid critie who spared neither friends nor admirers, 
a patriot who missed no chance to curse his countrymen, a senti- 
mentalist who analyzed human feelings with clinical objectivity, 
a man of deep religious feeling who professed atheism for a good 
part of his life, this man of paradox and contrast never waivered 
from his ultimate goal, that was the search of truth. So far he 
has given us no great masterpiece; but whether as a creative 
writer, as a critic, as an editor, or as an instigator of intellectual 
controversy, he has always played the role of a leavening agent 
in Italian intellectual life, and in his indefatigable search for 
truth he has explored all realms of human thought and, experience, 
bringing to light andl disseminating through Italy innumerable and 
varied currents frota abroad, and reexamining with new eriteria 
the more traditional and fundamental Italian trends. 

This desire to break from tradition, ‘‘di rinnovarsi,’’ as he was 
fond of saying, is probably the strongest characteristic of the 
young Papini, and it found its earliest sustained expression in the 
review Leonardo. The first number of this journal appeared in 
January 1903. On its first page was a statement of purpose which 
read as follows: 

“Un gruppo di giovini, desiderosi di liberazione, vogliosi d’univer- 
salita, anelanti ad una superior vita intellettuale si sono raccolti 
in Firenze sotto il simbolico nome augurale di ‘Leonardo’ per in- 
tensificare la propria esistenza, elevare il proprio pensiero, esal- 
tare ia propria arte. 

Nella Vita son pagani e individualisti—amanti della bellezza e 
dell’intelligenza, adoratori della profonda natura e della vita piena, 
nemici di ogni forma di pecorismo nazareno e di serviti plebea. 
Nel Pensiero sono personalisti e idealisti, cioé superiori ad ogni 
sistema ed ad ogni limite, convinti che ogni filosofia non @ che un 
personal modo di vita—negatori di ogn’altra esistenza di fuor 
dal pensiero. 

Nell’Arte amano la trasfigurazione ideale della vita e ne combat- 
tono le forme inferiori, aspirano alla bellezza come suggestiva 
figurazione e rivelazione di una vita profonda e serena. 

Fra l’espressioni delle loro forze, de’ loro entusiasmi, e dei loro 
sdegni sara un periodico intitolato Leonardo... .” 

This manifesto is, if nothing else, impressive. But the mixture 
of assured arrogance, youthful cockiness and ambitious program: 
reveci the spirit of its authors as oriented primarily toward a break 
from tradition. Since the concern of the Leonardo was not with 
literature per se, but rather with life as a whole, philosophy be- 
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came its prime concern’ and, in fact, its first attack was directed 
against the then prevailing school of philosophical thought, that 
is, Positivism. In this respect Papini was very fortunate for he 
had as a collaborator Giuseppe Prezzolini, who, though not an 
original philosopher, possessed that keenness of mind and that 
perceptive ability so necessary to philosophical analysis.’ It is 
well to remember at this point that both of these men were very 
young. Papini was then twenty-two and Prezzolini twenty-one. 
It was probably because of their youth that they were able so 
recklessly to challenge the world, for that is what their program 
amounts to. I need not emphasize that the reception the journal 
received was hardly joyous or flattering. The serious scholars of 
the responsible academic world dismissed it with a shrug of the 
shoulders and some mumbling about the impudence of today’s 
youth. The more open-minded and intellectual resented the haughty 
tone of the journal and only the intellectually unemployed sensed 
something in the air and made themselves comfortable for a good 
spectacle. They were not disappointed. After the first three or 
four issues of Leonardo had appeared, it became obvious that this 
magazine could not be easily dismissed. Both its editor, Papini, 
and its chief contributor, Prezzolini, brought to it an erudition and 
a preparation well beyond their years. This intellectual prepara- 
tion plus the above-mentioned aggressive spirit which animated 
the magazine made it indeed a formidable destructive instrument. 
For the chief function of Leonardo through its initial period was 
that of destructive criticism. The situation well justified this 
function. The desire to break from the past, to find new horizons 
and new directions was well evident throughout Italy, and Leo- 
nardo was one of the first concrete and articulate expressions of 
this fast-developing spirit. It is no mere coincidence that two 
other reviews, La Critica of Benedetto Croce and Jl Regno of 
Enrico Corradini, both extremely significant for a comprehension 
of Italian culture of the period, began publication at about the 
same time. 

These three magazines initiated the period which has heen called 
the age of journals in Italian literature. After them, literally 
hundreds of reviews, usually short-lived and normally revolu- 
tionary, have come and gone on the Italian scene and, if they have 
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not left any evident profound traces, they clearly indicate a period 
of radical change in Italian culture. The main theme in this new 
orientation is the esame di coscienza, that is, an introspective ex- 
amination by the intellectual and the artist in order to discover 
new and original thoughts and inspirations, to find as a substitute 
for the fast-disappearing set of values inherited from the 19th 
century a new concept of life, a new philosophical interpretation 
of existence. Naturally, the inevitable fragmentation of views and 
directions led to such absurd excesses as Futurism. But even this 
movement had ultimately a beneficial result, for it helped to break 
onee and for all Italian intellectual provincialism by projecting 
the Italian artist in front of world problems and by leading 
Italian culture from the cozy shelter of the provincial culture club 
or elegant literary salon into the currents of international intellect- 
ual life. Thus, if nothing more, Papini and his Leonardo had the 
merit of being instrumental in starting off this much-needed re- 
vival of Italian eultural life. More specifically, Leonardo set 
about its destructive task by tearing down the existing idols be- 
ginning, as I mentioned, with Positivism. Papini’s personal need 
for a more transcendental vision of life, the unimaginative nature 
of Positivism, the suffocating materialism which this philosophy 
preached, made it abhorrent to Papini who, even then, perhaps 
uneonsciously, felt himself attracted toward the explanation of 
life in terms of God, a feeling which was eventually to become the 
prevalent one in his mind and lead him back to Catholicism. On 
the other hand, the new idealism which Benedetto Croce was be- 
ginning to disseminate, while it attracted Papini momentarily,* 
could not fill his spiritual vacuum. Papini objected to its basic 
immanentism and monism, and he felt that it afforded him no 
opportunity for the realization of his intense desire for activity 
which was one of his primary motivations. True, this desire for 
action, we have seen, had manifested itself in a negative fashion 
by undermining existing and traditional concepts. But this was 
due chiefly to the lack of anything positive, any definite concept 
out of which he could find an ultimate goal. Writing many years 
later about this magazine, Papini had this to say: ‘‘Non si avevano 
idee precise su quel che si dovesse fare, difendere. .. .’* But he 
was just as emphatic in stating that they felt as imperative the 
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necessity of doing, of acting. As has been suggested, the spirit of 
Leonardo might be synthesized in one word, ‘‘insofferenza’”—a 
word which can mean dissatisfaction, intolerance or impatience 
with existing conditions, and a desire for change. It was at this 
point that Papini discovered Pragmatism, and from then on Leo- 
nardo became identified with this philosophy. Papini first came 
in contact with it through the writings of William James which 
only shortly before had begun to appear in Europe and were as 
yet hardly known in Italy." What appealed to Papini was that 
Pragmatism, without denying the possibility of transcendental 
flight, left the door open for immediate and practical activity : 
“lo, in particolar modo, ero predisposto al Pragmatismo. ... Nel 
mio pensiero, dal 1903 ad oggi, sono stati sempre fermi aleuni 
punti che sono poi il succo del Pragmatismo: sbandimento dei 
problemi senza senso e delle frasi vaghe—studio e riforma degli 
strumenti del pensiero—tendenza al particolare e al pluralismo 
piuttosto che all’universale e al monismo—aspirazione a una mag- 
giore potenza della volonta e ad un’efficacia diretta dello spirito 
sulle cose.’’* 
Pragmatism has been defined as the utilitarian or practical! philoso- 


phy. Some have gone so far as to deny that Pragmatism is a 
philosophy at all, but that it should rather be regarded as a psy- 
chological attitude in which the utilitarian results are the hasis 
for all measurements. At any rate, according to it nothing in life 
has an absolute value, neither matter nor spirit. Everything, in- 
stead, has a practical value; that is to say, our ideas are true 
only in as much as they are susceptible of practical realization. 
Objective truth does not exist; truth exists only as a utilitarian 
criterion. For example, since it is useful to believe in Cod, and 
since this faith can create in the believer a great vital energy, it 
is good to believe in God, without stopping to ask oneself whether 
God actually exists. One must therefore believe in order to act 
and because believing is useful to life. As Papini put it in Leonardo 
in pointing out the necessity of abandoning traditional philoso- 
phies for the new one: ‘‘La soluzione passa dal piano teorico al- 
l’attivo. Si tratta di fare e non di dire, di creare pili che spiegare. 
Si fa il mondo invece di accettarlo.’” 

Once Papini had accepted Pragmatism he proceded to give to 
it a peculiar turn through his intellectual background, and Leo- 
nardo became the outstanding exponent of Pragmatism not only 
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in Italy but in Europe, where this review had begun to acquire 
a very respectable reputation. In faet, in 1907, after four years 
of life, the Leonardo was an all-around suecess; it even became 
economically solvent. It was just at this point—that is, at the 
height of the magazine’s success—that all of a sudden Papini and 
Prezzolini decided to stop its publication. In announcing this de- 
cision, Papini gave as a chief reason the very success of the review. 
He felt Leonardo was becoming too respectable, too solid, too con- 
ventional, and that its earlier sense of urgency of reform, its zeal 
for action and its originality were being overwhelmed by its sue- 
eess. Actually, Papini and Prezzolini were coming to the parting 
of their ways and their common pragmatic experience was to lead 
them toward different directions. By the same token they felt 
that the mission of the Leonardo had been earried out. They had 
set out to awaken in Italy an interest in new trends of thought ; 
they had sought to break down the barriers of tradition and stimu- 
late new activity in Italian intellectual life. This they had ae- 
complished, and in the last number of the Leonardo which appeared 
in August 1907, they could write with deep satisfaction of their 
accomplished mission : 
“Siamo stati i primi, in Italia, a parlare di molti uomini nostri 
e stranieri, dimenticati o ultimi, che ora tutti citano e allora 
nessuno conosceva neppur di nome. Abbiamo diffuso, primi o quasi, 
idee recenti, indirizzi di pensiero mal noti o in formazione, scuole 
a cui nessuno, fra noi, badava o pensava. Abbiamo risuscitato 
la passione per i vecchi mistici. .. .”” 
As a matter of fact, as evidence that theirs was not empty boast- 
ing, it was in this very last number that there was a translation 
of the Danish philosopher Kierkegaard, and, this, long before 
Italian intellectuals were to rediscover Existentialism in the French 
translations of this philosopher. 


This, then, was the extent and life of the Leonardo. All the 
polemies and discussions on Pragmatism which Papini had pub- 
lished in the Leonardo he finally synthesized into two volumes. 
One, Il crepuscolo dei filosofi,” is a résumé of the earlier or more 
destructive period of Papini’s activity. It is, as William James 


himself remarked : 
“  . , the settling of the author’s private accounts with several 
philosophers (Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Comte, Spencer, Nietz- 
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sche) and a clearing of his mental tables from their impending 
rubbish, so as to leave him the freer for constructive business.’” 


The second work, Pragmatismo," is the synthesis of the positive 
or constructive part of Papini’s thought during the Leonardo years 
and it represents the actual sum total of Papini’s pragmatic ex- 


perience. 


Exactly how did Papini assimilate, transform or change the 
basic tenets of Pragmatism? Perhaps no one can answer our ques- 
tion better than William James, the first inspirer of Papini, and 
the international prophet of this philosophy. On April 30, 1904, 
there took place in Rome the Fifth International Congress of Psy- 
chology; William James attended this meeting and delivered a 
paper which was immediately translated and published by Leo- 
nardo in the June number of the same year. After his visit to 
Rome, James went to Florence and there met Papini in person. 
His impressions of the young Italian intellectual were most favor- 


able and far-reaching : 
“He wrote to his family with his usual gusto about an afternoon 
spent with Giovanni Papini and his little band of young Florentine 
pragmatists. Much astonished and touched he had been to learn 
that the ‘very serious philosophic movement’ which they were car- 
rying on ‘with an enthusiasm and also a literary swing and activity 
that I know nothing of in our land’ was largely inspired by himself. 
He kept close track thereafter of Papini’s writings, and two years 
later was exclaiming in a letter to his friend and brother prama- 
tist Schiller of Oxford: ‘Papini is a jewel. To think of that little 
Dago putting himself ahead of every one of us at a single stride. 
And what a writer! and what fecundity! and what courage! and 
what humour, and what truth.’ ’’™ 
In the following year, still much impressed by Papini’s contribu- 
tion to Pragmatism, James devoted a long article to him in the 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Method. The 
article, ‘‘Giovanni Papini and the Pragmatic Movement in Italy,’”” 
after a few preliminary remarks about the zeal and initiative of 
Papini and his group, went on to examine the individual contribu- 
tion of Papini to Pragmatism. James stated that he purposely 
limited himself to Papini because ‘‘. . . he is the most enthusiastic 
pragmatist of them all,’ that is, of the Florentine group, and 
because ‘‘Papini in particular has a real genius for eutting and 
untechnical phraseology. He can write descriptive literature, poly- 


chromatic with adjectives, like a decadent, and clean up a subject 
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by drawing cold distinctions, like a scholastic.’”’ In general, wrote 
James, Papini has accepted the basic ideas of Pragmatism. He 
has shown his originality and contributed to the clarification of 
its concepts in many ways. Most original is Papini’s explanation 
of Pragmatism with his so-called corridor theory. Pragmatism, 
according to Papini and as explained by James: 
“. .. is only a collection of attitudes and methods, and its chief 
characteristic is its armed neutrality in the midst of doctrines. It 
is like a corridor in a hotel, from which a hundred doors open into 
a hundred chambers. In one you may see a man on his knees 
praying to regain his faith; in another a desk at which sits one 
eager to destroy all metaphysics; in a third a laboratory with an 
investigator looking for new footholds by which to advance upon 
the future. But the corridor belongs to all, and all must pass there. 
Pragmatism, in short, is a great corridor theory.’ 


The other and more significant addition of Papini to the theory of 
Pragmatism is a more definite and articulate expression of that 
transcendental tendeney which I have already pointed out existed 
in Papini originally. This new concept Papini had explained in 
an article in Leonardo called ‘‘Dall’uomo a Dio,’” and it repre- 
sented his most original contribution to Pragmatism. Starting with 
the assumption that since change and action are the most. general 
ideals possible, ‘‘ philosophy can become a ‘pragmatic’ in the strict 
sense of the word, meaning a general theory of human action.”’ 
In other words, in Papini’s line of thought: 
“Ends and means can be studied together in the abstractest and 
most inclusive way, so that philosophy can resolve itself into a 
comparative discussion of all possible programs for man’s life when 
man is once for all regarded as a creative being. As such, man be- 
comes a kind of God and where are we to draw his limits?’ 
James was impressed by Papini’s novel attempt and he stated 
that he was unable to treat it otherwise than respectfully, for he 
saw great possibilities for the opening of new and unforeseen 
horizons for Pragmatism through Papini’s views. 
“Why should not the divine attributes of omniscience and omnipo- 
tence be used by man as the pole-star by which he may methodically 
lay his own course? Why should not divine rest be his own ulti- 
mate goal, rest attained by an activity in the end so immense that 
all desires are satisfied; and no more action necessary? The un- 
explored powers and relations of man, both physical and mental, 
are certainly enormous; why should we impose limits on them 
a priori? And, if not, why are not the most utopian programs not 


in order? The program of a man-God is surely one of the possible 
great type-programs of philosophy. I myself have been slow in 
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coming into the full inwardness of pragmatism. Schiller’s writings 
and those of Dewey and his school have taught me some of its 
wider reaches; and in the writings of this youthful Italian, clear 
in spite of all their brevity and audacity, I found not only a way 
in which our English views might be developed farther with con- 
sistency—at least so it appears to me—but also a tone of feeling 
well fitted to rally devotees and to make of pragmatism a new 
militant form of religion or quasi religious philosophy.’ 

Coming from the one person who was above all responsible for 
the diffusion and wide understanding of Pragmatism, these were 
very complimentary words, particularly for a young and still 
relatively unknown intellectual such as Papini. But as we have 
seen, a few months after James wrote these words, Leonardo ceased 
publication and the pragmatistie parenthesis in Papini’s intellect- 
ual development began to draw to an end. A year after Leonardo 
disappeared, Prezzolini came out with another periodical, La Voce, 
which was to have even greater effects than the former on Italian 
culture. But it was a different Prezzolini. He had definitely 
abandoned Pragmatism and shifted toward, and finally embraced, 
Croce’s idealism. Papini, after Leonardo, went along with the new 
Futurist movement but quickly broke away to found still another 
review, Lacerba, which retained only in part the orientation of 
the earlier Leonardo. 

It is now time to ask ourselves what significance did this prag- 
matie experience have in the formation of Papini and his associates 
of Leonardo, and by reflection, how it affected Italian cultural 
trends of the period. Obviously it was not a paramount influence. 
[t was rather a point of departure which was offered to them 
when the deteriorating concept of Positivism and the resurgent 
Idealism seemed to have nothing to offer on which to build. 
Equally, it did not leave any lasting traces on Italian culture be- 
cause it never left the limited and exclusive circle of intellectuals 
and was never changed into a manner of life for the people in 
general. But the particular overtone of the necessity of action 
which is fundamental in Pragmatism did have definite repercus- 
sions on the Italian scene through the personalities of Papini and 
the other members of Leonardo, and this gave a powerful jolt to 
the sense of complacency and lethargy and to the somnolent pro- 
vineialism which had afflicted a great part of Italian cultural 
life to that time. True enough, the sense of urgency for action 
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we have seen to exist in Papini, but Pragmatism offered him the 
first opportunity to channel this tendency into concrete results. 
However minor these considerations may be in themselves and 
when seen within the restricted framework of the life span of 
Leonardo, they acquire a different light if observed from the wider 
point of view of American influences on Italy. The Leonardo 
and Pragmatism are the first sustained and successful effort to 
introduce American intellectual trends in Italy. The long stand 
ing prejudice that America could not play the role of, intellectual 
mentor to European culture suffered a heavy blow from Papini. 
When the latter wrote: ‘‘William James, il grande filosofo ame- 
ricano a cui anche le pitt pesanti parrueche italiane cominciano a 
far di capello. .. .’™ he uttered the first public admission that 
the academic and learned world of Italy could learn from America. 
It is perhaps a coincidence that a definite interest in American 
culture begins to awaken in Italy shortly after Leonardo, but it 
is definitely true that what was to become in later years a verit- 
able flood of American culture and customs in Italy found its first 
expression with the penetration of Pragmatism into Italian soil. 
Car.o L. GoLrno 


University of California (Los Angeles) 


2 These deal primarily with specific influences of one writer upon an- 
other and are almost exclusively confined to very recent writers. Such 
allusions are found in the writings of Italians such as Mario Praz, Cesare 
Pavese, Emilio Cecchi and others, but hardly ever in those of American 
critics. 

*For this very reason G. A. Borgese, who had contributed to the 
first numbers of the review, withdrew his support and founded his own 
magazine, Hermes, which was devoted almost wholly to literary criticism. 


* Besides Papini and Prezzolini, the other important and constant con- 
tributors were Mario Calderoni and Giovanni Vailati. 

*The early relations between Papini and Croce were very cordial. The 
latter praised the early numbers of the Leonardo in his Critica. But as 
Papini drew farther and farther from Croce’s idealism, his criticism of 
the “celebre accademico pontaniano,” as he sarcastically called Croce, 
became sharper and sharper until all direct contacts ceased entirely. 

*G. Papini, Un Uomo Finito, Florence, Vallecchi, 1932, p. 24. 

*Piero Bargellini, Pian dei Giullari, Florence, Vallecchi, 1952, Vol. 
III, p. 333. 

‘The first translation of James dates back to 1900 when his Principles 
of Psychology appeared in Italian (Principi di psicologia, Milan, Societa 
Editrice Libraria), but Pragmatism as such was as yet unknown in Italy. 
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“Nel 1904 ... parlai, fra i primi in Italia, del Pragmatismo, del quale 
io stesso, fino a poco tempo prima, non avevo sentito parlare.” These 
are Papini’s own words; see Pragmatismo, Florence, Vallecchi, 1927, 
III edition, pp. 9-10. 

* Pragmatismo, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

*Tbid., p. 31. 

w Leonardo, August 1907, p. 1. 


"Florence, 1906. 
% “Giovanni Papini and the Pragmatist Movement in Italy,” in The 


Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Method, Vol. III, No. 13, 
(1906), p. 328. 

* Op. cit. 

* Ruth Shepard Phelps, Italian Silhouettes, New York, Alfred Knopf, 
1924, p. 79. 

* Op. cit. 

% Tbid., p. 338. 

” Thid. 

* Tbid., p. 339. 

* August, 1906. 

#“W. James, op. cit., p. 340. 

4 Tbid. 

= Leonardo, August 1906, p. 5. 
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De Simone, JosepuH F.: Readings in Modern Italian Literature from 
Alfieri to D’Annunzio, New York, S. F. Vanni (Ragusa), 1952, pp. 


xiv-448. 


Professor De Simone’s anthology of modern Italian literature is a 
a most welcome addition to the exiguous number of texts specifically 
designed for the American student of Italian letters. It is so, not only 
because of the scarcity of such texts, but also because the compiler shows 
throughout an intelligent awareness of, and a keen sensitivity to, the 
particular problems which confront the English-speaking reader on his 
first serious approach to Italian literature. The illustrative material pro- 
vided includes all that is necessary to facilitate the understanding of, ana 
to evaluate properly and appreciate the authors and works examined. 


The authors which De Simone presents to his readers are Alfieri, 
Monti, Foscolo, Leopardi, Manzoni, De Sanctis, Carducci, Verga, Fogaz- 
zaro, Pascoli, and D’Annunzio, all major, with perhaps the exception of 
Monti, contributors to Italian, and, in some cases, to European literature. 
Inevitably there will be those who will perhaps regret the exclusion of, 
say, a Mazzini, a Gioberti, a Nievo, or who will look in vain for a favorite 
prose passage or poem. But then the editor of an anthology is always 
compelled to make a choice, and provided the choice is good, or, as in 
this case, excellent, it can only be captious to argue with the selection 
that is made. By limiting himself to the most important authors De 
Simone has the advantage of being able to include a larger and more 
varied number of selections, to reproduce shorter works in their en- 
tirety, and thereby to convey a true concept of the productivity, artistry, 
and significance of the authors selected. 

Each author is presented in a comprehensive introduction which con- 
tains salient biographical data, an examination of the author’s artistic 
development and contribution, and a critical appraisal of his work. Ju- 
dicious use is made of brief summaries of the whole work for those 
selections which are abridged, and each selection is copiously annotated 
with interpretative, illustrative, and linguistic material. De Simone has 
excused himself for not including a formal bibliography on the grounds 
that it is readily available elsewhere to the reader, and for omitting a 
general vocabulary in consideration of the great variety of the selections. 
Valid reasons both, especially in view of the already long volume that 
he has assembled. Eleven appropriate illustrations are interspersed. It 
is unfortunate that the quality of their reproduction should be so poor. 


A few specific comments on the text and notes. In the introduction 
on Alfieri (pp. 1-2) no mention is made of the Misogallo or the comedies, 
where they might have been integrated in the general discussion of 
Alfieri’s works. When they are mentioned (p. 30) not enough is said 
about them. Is it correct to refer to Metastasio’s melodramas as “the 
forerunners of Italian opera” (p. 19 n. 78), which, by implication at 
least, would seem to suggest that Italian opera came only after Me- 
tastasio? Would not a more appropriate title for Foscolo’s sonnet A 
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Firenze be Al Lungarno di Firenze (cfr. L. Russo, J] classici italiani, 
Firenze, Sansoni, L’Ottocento, parte prima, 1950 ed., p. 117)? Not, of 
course, “Ponte Santa Trinita” (p. 66 n. 6) but “Santa Trinita.” In the 
introduction to Leopardi, why could not titles (conte, marchesa) be 
rendered in English, avoiding thereby the awkward use of italics for a 
title which precedes a non-italicized name? Is not the qualification 
“detested” (p. 108) too strong a term for Leopardi’s feelings towards 
Recanati? De Simone himself would seem to think so, for later (p. 124 
n. 1) he writes, “Recanati . .. which he both hated and loved in his 
hopelessly inextricable ambivalence.” Might it not be argued that Leo- 
pardi never completely “abandoned erudition and turned to poetry” (p. 
109). Such dichotomy does not exist in his work. He wrote poetry even 
when occupied on his works of erudition, and collected eruditional ma- 
terial for the Zibaldone and the Pensieri contemporaneously with the 
writing of poetry. To state that Leopardi “wrote no poetry during the years 
1823-1828” (p. 110) is to overlook the significant Coro dei Morti nello 
Studio di Federico Ruysch found in the Operette Morali, and the fact 
that the canto Alla Sua Donna was composed in September 1823. In the 
linguistic notes on Carducci’s poems might it not be useful to comment 
on words like plaustro (p. 307) instead of merely translating it, or on a 
word like autoctona (p. 311) which is not even translated? Why not 
define Sapphic (p. 311 n. 102) and Alcaic (p. 315 n. 1)? 

But these do not seriously mar the general excellence of De Simone’s 
Readings, with its hundreds of pertinent and useful notes, and its in- 
telligent presentation of both authors and selections. 

H. S. Noce 
University of Chicago 


Wilton W. BLANKE: General Principles of Language and Experiences in 
Language. Revised. Edited by Richard D. Abraham. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1953. Pp. xviii, 475. 


This book is divided into two parts. Part I, entitled “General Prin- 
ciples of Language,” traces the history of spoken and written language 
with special emphasis on the development of English. He begins with 
the wonders of human speech and the purposes served by it. He proceeds 
to describe the growth of the various groups of languages within the 
Indo-European family of languages. Later, attention is paid to written 
language. There is a description of the growth of the alphabet starting 
trom that of the Egyptians, through those of the Phoenicians, the He- 
brews, the Greeks, and the Romans, down to the English alphabet. The 
story of English, “the great borrower,” is ezhaustively told and repre- 
sents the most valuable part of the book. Throughout this section, there 
is made a ceaseless effort, by means of each chapter’s contents and the 
exercises at the end of the chapters, to develop the readers’ English vo- 
cabulary and even their knowledge of English grammar. 

The second part, entitled, “Experiences in Language,” consists of ma- 
terial in grammar, reading, and historical and cultural information needed 
for introductory courses in Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, and German. 

Is this book valuable? I, as a teacher, am glad to own a copy and 
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have been enriched by reading it. Yes, it is valuable for teachers of 
English as well as for teachers of foreign languages. In respect to pupils, 
I must say that the book has to be used very judiciously because of the 
quantity and difficulty of the material in it. They may be overwhelmed 
by it because, in my opinion, most pupils do not have the background 
knowledge of history, geography, and terminology required for an in- 
telligent and fruitful use of the book. According to the author, “.. . 
the subject matter of the original edition has been recognized and the 
phraseology reduced to the vocabulary range of a normally intelligent 
child of the seventh-grade age.” This was not accomplished for we 
read such sentences as these addressed to 7th-grade children: “Each one 
of us, in early childhood, goes with lightning speed through the experi- 
ences of ages and ages of human ancestry. The priceless heritage of 
civilization, including above all our language, is spread before us to 
acquire at will, in varying degrees, according to our opportunities.” (p.13) 
According to the author’s plan, difficult words in such sentences as 
those quoted are taken up for study at the end of the chapter. I should 
like to suggest that the numerous strange and technical words might 
have been explained by a system of marginal glossaries. The author 
wanted to avoid “a style verging on the infantile.” He has definitely 
gone too far in his intent. This is a pity, because the author does have 
the needed ability to address himself comprehensibly and interestingly 
to junior high school children as evidenced in numerous places in the 
book where interesting stories of words and expressions are told. 
ARISTIDE B. MASELLA 


J.H.S. 45, Bronz, N.Y.C. 


GILBERT LELY: Vie du marquis de Sade (Paris, Gallimard 1952), t. I. 


Dans cet ouvrage bien informé, nous trouvons une généalogie de la 
famille de Sade, depuis Raymond jusqu’au marquis, Donatien-Alphonse- 
Frangois. Fernand Brisset, dans un petit livre trés savant, Laure de 
Pétrarque (Paris, 1931), p. 55, fait remarquer “la persistance de Ja famille 
de Sade a revendiquer Laure.”’ Il rappelle que Vellutello alla, “dans les 
premiéres années de 1500, 4 Avignon oi il fit la connaissance d’un vieux 
gentilhomme, Gabriel de Sade, vulgairement appelé de Sauze, qui se 
disait issu de Rugues de Sade, frére du pére de Laure.” II] nous dit 
(pp. 54-55) que Tomassini, dans l’édition de 1650 de son Petrarca redivi- 
vus, rapporte qu’il tient d’un “Richard de Sade, évéque de Cavaillon” 
que “Laure était de la famille de Sade.” Enfin Jacques-Francois-Paul- 
Aldonse, dit l’abbe de Sade, publia, de 1764 a 1767 trois volumes de 
Mémotres pour la vie de Francois Pétrarque, ot il prétendait que la 
Laure de Pétrarque était Laure de Noves.' Dans la généalogie qu’il a 
dressée, Lely nous fait connaitre un “Gabriel, co-seigneur de Mazan,” 
qui “mourut le 24 mars 1528, 4gé de plus de quatre-vingt-dix ans.” C’est 
apparemment d’aprés ce personnage que Vellutello apprit que la Laure de 
Pétrarque était fille de Jean de Sade. Mais les renseignements donnés 
par Gabriel ne pouvaient correspondre & la réalité, car Lely nous donne 
la liste des enfants de Hugues, qualifié dominus, et de Raimonde Gar- 
nier qu’il épousa le 16 décembre 1262. Le quatriéme enfant de ce couple 
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est Jean qui se maria avec Ermessende de Salves ou de Sauves. Le 
dixiéme enfant fut Laure, mariée 4 Henri Chabaud, seigneur de Cabriéres, 
dont la “fille unique, Louise, épousa Louis de Montjoye, chambellan de 
Clement [V1] .. .” Quant a Richard, nous en trouvons un qui fut “elevé 
a la dignité d’évéque de Cavaillon par bulle du 14 mars 1659” (il n’avait 
donc pas encore ce titre, en 1650). Richard suivait la tradition qui re- 
monte a Peruzzi et & Gabriel de Sade; mais, comme celui-ci avait dit 
que la mére de Laure s’appelait Ermessende, l’abbé de Sade attira 
l’attention sur Laure de Noves dont la mére s’appelait aussi Ermessende 
et dont le mari était Hugues, deuxiéme du nom, dit le Vieur. Vellutello, 
d’autre part, avait trouvé une Laure, “fille d’Henri Chiabau . . . baptisée 
le 4 juin 1314, et non mariée.” Mais nous avons vu, plus haut, d’aprés 
la généalogie dressée par Lely, que la fille unique d’Henri Chabaud et 
de Laure de Sade, s’appelait Louise et fut mariée. Comme, pourtant, 
Pétrarque semble faire allusion & Cabriéres, 4 propos de la fontaine de 
Vaucluse, nous nous demanderons si la Laure de Pétrarque n’était pas 
celle qui est connue sous le nom de Louise et qui a pu, d’ailleurs, avoir 
d’autres prénoms, et, en particulier, celui de sa mére. Quant Aa la 
mystification de 1533 4 propos de la prétendue découverte du tombeau de 
Laure, nous avons vu que cela se rapportait & des manifestations de 
rapprochement entre la maison du roi de France et celle des Médicis. 
Disons enfin que le probléme des amours de Pétrarque ne cesse d’intri- 
guer. Citons le livre agréable mais, apparemment, de peu de valeur, que 
Hilaire Enjoubert écrivit sur Les amours de Francois Pétrarque et de 
Laure de Sabran (Paris, 1948) et rappelons, surtout, l'article de H. 
Hauvette, “Ce que nous savons de Laure” (Pétrarque. Mélanges de lit- 
térature et Whistoire publ. par L’Union intellectuelle franco-italienne 


[Paris, 1928], pp. 10-25). 
Marcel Francon 


Harvard University 


*Sur le livre de M. Brisset voir le compte-rendu de J. G. Fucilla dans 
Philological Quarterly, XIII, 1934, 94. 


SE NON ESISTE IL “LIBRO DEL PERCHE” DINO PROVENZAL 
HA COMPOSTO IL “LIBRO DEL COME.” 


Nel Dizionario delle immagini (Milano, Hoepli, 1953) l’onniveggente 
letterato ha concertato un sorprendente corale di oltre 10,000 similitudini 
degli scrittori italiani dal Manzoni ad oggi. “Nell’arte del persuadere,” 
ci dice il compilatore, “l’immagine ha il primo posto: di immagini ab- 
bondano gli oratori, ricco d’immagini @ il gergo della malavita e— 
dispiace l’avvicinamento, ma @ vicinanza per contrasto—il gran Per- 
suasore negli Evangeli usa la parabola ch’é allegoria, cioé linguaggio 
in cui persone e cose hanno un sovrasenso, un valore simbolico.” E Dino 
Provenzal, il fecondo letterato di cui non é@ lettore che non abbia avuto 
tra mano qualche libro, non foss’altro il ridanciano Dizionario Umoristico, 
ha testé pubblicato, in una di quelle edizioni Hoepli da far schioccare 
la lingua—oltre mille pagine di velinissima carta indiana—un Dizionario 
delle Immagini che costituisce, nella sua novita assoluta, non soltanto 
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una raffinata ghiottornia per ogni buongustaio, ma altresi un’opera di 
consultazione che trovera posto in ogni ben fatta biblioteca. In alcune 
pagine introduttive, le quali non sono la solita Prefazione, che avremmo 
potuto attenderci in un libro cosi divertente ma anche cosi serio da 
divenirne perfino didattico, il Provenzal ci fa assistere, con quasi piran- 
dellesco procedimento da “personaggi in cerca di autore,” al nascere 
dell’opera: attraverso i succinti paragrafi di un diario che parte dal 
febbraio del 1947—la prima idea—e arriva al dicembre ’52—il punto 
finale—egli ci mostra il costante accrescersi delle schede, 1 a 10,300 e 
oltre, e ci riferisce, mese per mese, con la bonarieta ch’é carattere di 
tutta la sua propria letteratura, riflessioni che gli vengono intorno a 
questo lavoro e al concetto stesso d’immagine, propositi, delusioni, dubbi, 
compiacimenti, una gamma di momenti e sentimenti umani che ci rende 
ancor pit! cara la sua imponente fatica. 


Ma cos’é anzitutto l’immagine, che il Provenzal ha raccolto sotto ogni 
sua forma, metafora, similitudine, paragone, ogni volta cioé che “lo 
scrittore si allontani dal linguaggio proprio, per usare quello figurato?” 
Primo fine di colui che parla’ per immagini—ci dice egli—dev’essere 
quello di presentare una cosa nota somigliante a una— per chi ascolta 
o chi legge—ignota: e cosi dargli un’idea, pit’ approssimativa che sia 
possibile, di cid che non sa. Ma non é infrequente il caso che l’immagine 
sia cosi strampalata o cosi lontana da cid che abbiamo sott’occhio da 
restarne poi nel buio pit di prima. E torna a mente la storiella di quel- 
l’archeologo il quale, svegliandosi, fa a tempo a vedere un ladro rubargli 
certe medaglie preziose e fuggire. Al questore che gli domandava se 
potesse dar qualche indizio del ladro: “Certamente, rispose lo archeologo, 
somiglia, tale e quale, ad Amenote II della diciannovesima dinastia 
egiziana.” Il Provenzal ha raccolto anche le immagini bizzarre, para- 
dossali, strampalate per l’appunto; egli non s’é dato il compito di giudi- 
carle, ma, semplicemente, di elencarle in un amplissimo repertorio alfa- 
betico, che va dalla parola “abbaino,” con un’immagine del Govoni, alla 
parola “zucca,” con le immagini di Chiesa, Gianna Manzini, D’Annunzio 
e Saponaro. 

Naturalmente, ad un edifizio siffattamente monumentale, c’eran da 
porre limiti. Il Provenzal ha escluso le immagini che non hanno, almeno, 
un zinzino di personalita: frasi quali “rosso come un gambero,” o “svelto 
como una lepre, via senza pieta:” monete lise, che del resto uno scrittore 
che si rispetti non spende. Egli ha escluso, anche, gli autori stranieri, 
perché avrebbe dovuto controllare, volta per volta, se la traduzione cor- 
rispondesse con esattezza al testo originale. Limiti di tempo? Anche. 
Ha scelto come punto di partenza il Manzoni e gli scrittori della sua 
eta, perché con essi s’inizia un’era nuova nella storia dell’immagine, che 
si comincia a prendere dalla realta anziché dalla mitologia come accadeva 
in molti degli scrittori precedenti, anche nel Foscolo e nel Monti, che il 
Provenzal esclude. E vero che si sarebbe potuto cominciare ben pid in 
su nei secoli, da Dante che, d’immagini anche non mitologiche, @ una 
miniera, al Marino e ai secentisti, per “strampalati” che siano. Ma non 
vogliamone al compilatore di avere estratto il suo florilegio dagli scrittori 
del secolo pid’ vicino a noi: cid che rende pill attuale, pit’ viva, pid pal- 
pitante—per usare aggettivi frusti—la sua scelta. Pit “piccante,” anche: 
poi che essa ci mostra come un’immagine del vecchio Manzoni possa 
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apparire novissimo (“Alzd e dimend la testa come un baco di seta che 
cerchi la la foglia”’), laddove vecchissima pud apparire un’immagine del 
giovane Quasimodo (“Dentini meravigliosi, bianchi e piccini come grani 
di riso”’). 

Questo compilatore di un Dizionario delle Immagini non @ poi un 
feticista dell’immagine; egli ammette serenamente che, in uno scrittore, 
é questione di qualita, che se il D’Annunzio o il Govoni sono gl’im- 
Maginifici per antonomasia, scrittori di valore vi possono essere, asciutti, 
sobri, nudi d’immagini. E perfettamente conscio di tutta la teoretica 
intorno all’analogismo; cita pertinenti osservazioni di Luigi Alberto 
Villanis che scrisse nel 1896, un acuto su L’immagine poetica, riporta 
intuizioni del Baldini o del Flora, il quale ultimo afferma che “ogni 
immagine, anche se allucinata o aberrante, si offre al futuro come una 
realta possibile di armoniosa bellezza o di sconcia difformita o non 
sarebbe mai sorta in una fantasia umana;” e risale fino al Leopardi, 
il quale, aggiungo io, sembra precorrere il Mallarmé quando afferma 
che “un’immagine é@ pit’ bella quando 6 appena accennata e appunto per 
cid obbliga l’anima piacevolmente all’azione e non la lascia in ozio.”’ 


Una grandiosa Bibliografia ci mostra quanti libri il Provenzal abbia 
spulciati al suo fine, mettendo le unghie su pubblicazioni dimenticatis- 
sime e giungendo—perfettamente aggiornato—fino al 1953, con libri di 
Luigi Talamo, di Jole Simeoni Zanollo! A parte il piacere per il lettore 
di spilluzzicare fra le diecimila immagini riportate, ossia di vedere come 
centinaia di scrittori italiani dell’Otto e Novecento hanno interpretato, 
liricamente o argutamente, paradossalmente o burlescamente, cose e 
sentimenti (dall’abete e dall’affetto alla volonta e alla zanzara), e aspetti 
del nostro oggi (tram, automobili, aeroplano) e citta e personaggi; a 
parte tutto questo, ch’é molto e che @ l’appagamento pit logico per il 
pubblico; il lettore letterato pud essere indotto, lui, a bilanci sui nomi 
inclusi, sul quantitativo delle immagini prelevate ad ogni singolo autore. 
Trovera gli scrittori dal primo all’ultimo Ottocento, i Guerrazzi, Grossi, 
Aleardi, Zanella, Carducci, Fogazzaro, Fucini, Verga; i prosatori del 
Novecento, Borgese, Bontempelli, Alvaro, Ramperti, Répaci, Moravia, 
Comisso, Sobrero, Camuncoli e fino alle ultime “scoperte,” Alianelld, 
Calvino, Joppolo, Jovine, Guareschi, Rea, Santucci, Seminara. Nessun 
settore letterario @ trascurato, né in prosa né in poesia; tra i poeti, i 
tradizionalisti come Bertacchi o Pastonchi e i crepuscolari come Coraz- 
zini o Fausto Maria Martini, i futuristi come Marinetti o Buzzi e i 
rondisti come Cardarelli o Barilli, gli ermetici come Montale o De Libero 
e gl’indipendenti come Saba, De Maria, Villaroel, Jenco, D’Alba. Le 
sorprese, le ha avute il compilatore medesimo, quando ha trovato, per 
esempio, nel Pascoli meno di quel che credeva; le avra il Jettore quando 
trovera che Provenzal ha potuto “pescare” cosi poco, putacaso, in Goz- 
zano o in Sem Benelli, in Ungaretti o in Vittorini. 

Per le immagini pit importanti (amore, foglia, gesto, pensiero, ecc.), 
il Provenzal s’é inserito fra il luccichio—diamanti o lustrini, oro o 
stagnola—dei suoi autori, e diamine, ha detto anche lui la sua, rias- 
sumendo a gruppi i caratteri delle varie similtudini. Chi non vuole 
queste pagine, “le salti tranquillamente,” dice con adorabile modestia. 
Ma qualche volta, deponendo una modestia che veramente @ eccessiva, 
egli pensa che il suo lavoro “debba avere molta utilita: esso immette 
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nella lingua un tesoro che nessuno ha raccolto fino ad oggi, che nei 
dizionari non c’é.” Qualche cosa di simile aveva fatto molti anni or 
sono, un vecchio professore della Sorbona, “le bon papa Hughet,” come 
lo chiamavano i suoi studenti, per le immagini di Victor Hugo—uno che, 
in fatto d’immaginismo, fa il paio con il D’Annunzio.—Ma é@ certo la 
prima volta che una simile cernita vien fatta e su cosi vasta scala, per 
gli scrittori italiani. Un proverbio sentenzia, come Provenzal stesso 
ricorda, che “il libro del perché cadde in mare e si perdé.” Ma noi siamo 
certi che il “libro del come,” composto dall’amabile e dottissimo scrittore 
livornese, non cadra dagli scaffali, e solo ne sara tolto, e spesso, da mani 
curiose: e siamo certi, di pit, che nuove e pit folte e pit ghiotte edizioni 


si aggiungeranno ad esso, negli anni a venire. 
LIONELLO FIUMI 


GIUSEPPE de MATTEIS: La corona di giunchi—novelle—Carpi, Casa Ed. 
“Mutilati,” 1953. 


Un libro di novelle che, pur nella vita autonoma di ciascuna di esse, 
riesca a prospettare, in virtti dello sfondo che le unisce, un delicato mo- 
mento storico quale fu quello del trapasso del paganesimo al Cristiane- 
simo nel mondo greco, pud valere, per qualche aspetto, assai pil di una 
trattazione dottrinaria. Questo tentativo ci sembra felicemente effettuato 
da Giuseppe de Matteis, nelle cui narrazioni lo sfondo @ dato, quasi 
sempre, da quel lungo e arduo momento in cui al mondo greco appariva 
sempre pitt scialba la luce dell’Olimpo, mentre ancor cosi tenue era 
quella che cominciava a risplendere dalla Galilea. E pud accadere, per 
gli scorci di qualche pagina, di pensare per analogia a taluni aspetti 
della rievocazione fatta dal Boissier della medesima crisi vissuta dal 
mondo latino. 

In verita, una salda conoscenza del pensiero greco antico (sopra tutto 
della filosofia cinica e stoica) gioverebbe molto a una pili sicura com- 
prensione di non pochi accenni contenuti in questi tredici racconti; ma 
un’attenta lettura sara pur sempre bastevole, anche al lettore non prov- 
vedutissimo; per avvertire il senso di mistero che vi era in queste pagine 
e per cogliere i loro legamenti col mondo in cui vive egli stesso. 

Al libro il titolo viene da un accenno contenuto nella novella ottava, 
Nella bottega del tintore, della quale, se lo spazio lo consentisse, si vor- 
rebbe qui dare un esteso riassunto; ma, d’altronde, esso non varrebbe 
a far gustare lo spirito della narrazione le risorse della prosa cui essa 
deve tanta parte della propria vitalita. La figura del filosofo cinico 
Cratete, cittadino del mondo, il quale, all’orrenda visione di un miserabile 
e innocente schiavo frigio fustigato fino alla morte e anche molto oltre, 
bolla con poche e tremende parole l’ignominia di una nazione che si 
proclama libera e civile, @ fra quelle che pit fortemente si incidono nella 
sensibilita di chi ne intenda il significato profondo. 

L’arcano presagio del Cristianesimo @ molto spesso presente in queste 
pagine. Cosi nel racconto La prova, in cui Cleante d’Assos, uno dei primi 
della Stoa Pecile, insegna ai suoi condiscepoli che @ felicité piena solo 
nella piena rinunzia; cosi in La luce segreta, ove lo stoico Crisippo 
dichiara falso morendo, l’argomento famoso del Canopo, ossia della feli- 
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cita come astensione dalle passioni: “La realta @ nello sforzo, nella 
tensione, nei progredienti. . . . Solo la vostra luce interiore, di cui 
ciascuno nell’intimo @ interprete e custode, sol’essa vi sia di guida nella 
vostra fatica.” Cosi disse Crisippo: ma i discepoli ne capirono assai 
poco, e puntualmente lo ripagarono con la congiura del silenzio. 

Qualche ricorao del Leopardi del Dialogo dt Ercole e di Atlante @ nel 
racconto Nei giardini di Pafo; pid di una sfumatura di ironia lucianéa 
in Qualche parolina a Zeus olimpico, ove un vecchio sacerdote, dinanzi 
alla statua criselefantina di Zeus scolpita da Fidia, grida tutta la sua 
amarezza per la morte della religione in cui era nato. In Lidia e Jezabel 
sara proprio quest’ultima, bella e perversa corruttrice di nedfiti, a dare 
una lezione di carita alla diaconessa Lidia, che dopo l’epistola di San 
Paolo ai Filippesi aveva validamente contribuito al trionfo della Nuova 
Parola. Ed @, il suo, come il supremo messaggio affidato dalla religione 
moribonda ai seguaci della nuova fede; poi che la luce della carita non 
manca nemmeno nei culti distrutti da inamovibile fato. Afferma Jezabel: 

“Anche il vostro Paolo riconobbe in Atene la grandezza del dio ignoto 
al quale vide eretta un’ara. Per questa comunione con l’ignoto l’ospitalita 
é sacra e comandata dal padre degli dei. . . . Ecco perché doniamo senza 
sapere a chi @ destinato il dono. Forse un dio, che vuol metterci alla 
prova, si nasconde sotto i cenci d’un mendico, forse diamo albergo e 
ristoro a colui che introdotto nella nostra casa ci togliera vita ed averi; 
nostri contatti con l’ignoto avvengono per enimmi.” 

Il libro si chiude con la novella Carmide incontra il Maestro, in cui 
un vecchio schiavo, redento con la corona di giunchi dal padrone con- 
vertitosi al vero Dio, rivela a un giovane atleta che a nulla vale la per- 
fezione delle membra se non @ curata l’anima nella luce di Cristo: 
“L’incorrotta purita dell’anima da l’eta degli angeli a questa povera 
argilla.” 

Potra forse accadere che coloro i quali sono assuefatti ai modi e ai 
toni della prosa pit o meno “franta” della narrativa d’oggi incorrano in 
valutazioni inesatte o addirittura temerarie della prosa di questo libro, 
che va invece considerata a sé. Di sapore fortemente classico e di 
impronta personalissima, essa non é@ scevra di crudezze che possono anche 
lasciar perplessi sulla loro opportunita. A noi & sembrato che, nel clima 
generale della narrazione, esse non soltanto siano accettabili ma vengano 
talvolta richieste dalla percussione dell’idea. Coloro che, non compren- 
dendo i motivi di questa esigenza, volessero chiudersi in una contegnosa 
e pudibonda aria di sufficienza, faranno assai bene a guardare dentro se 
stessi; e, probabilmente, riusciranno a capire che il nutrimento vitale 
di queste pagine deve anche gran parte della sua forza al coraggio con 
cui esse sono scritte. In un tempo nel quale la penna di troppi morbidi 
e fittiziamente casti scrittori indica l’estrema labilita della loro ispi- 
razione, mentre altri non rifuggono dalle pitti gratuite sboccatezze, il de 
Matteis ha avuto sempre l’encomiabile coraggio di chiamare le cose col 
loro nome; e se la sua parola ha assunto pili volte il vigore della sferzata, 
il segno lasciato da questa @ di quelli che fanno affluire il sangue della 
salute e spingono a guardarsi senza reticenze allo specchio della prepria 


coscienza di figli del secolo. 
Epoarpo GENNARINI 


Napoli 
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IGNAZIO SILONE: Una manciata di more. Milano, Arnoldo Mondadori, 
Editore, 1952. 316 pp. 


Silone’s first fictional work since returning to Italy after spending 
many years in exile has been awaited with great, and it can now be said, 
well repaid expectations. In the new novel, Silone fundamentally elab- 
orates the same themes and topics he had treated in Fontamara, Pane e 
vino, and II seme sotto la neve, but it also becomes soon evident that 
the author has undergone a marked and intense spiritual and political 
evolution in the intervening years. Perhaps it can be stated that this 
intensification has been accomplished by grafting and fusing with the 
world of his previous work the experience related in the author’s section 
of Il Dio che é fallito. And thus, while on the one hand his ambience is 
still the same, and one merely finds a substitution of Torlonia by Ta- 
rocchi, we must recognize the fact that the world and problems dealt 
with are of an international and cosmopolitan scope. Although less a 
partisan bigot and more non-political, as it has been pointed out re- 
cently in a penetrating essay by Nathan A. Scott (Rehearsals of Discom- 
posure, New York, 1952, p. 74), Silone by this date has become a well 
established member of an important group of writers among them Mal- 
raux, Isherwood, Koestler, Orwell, and perhaps in his own country Cor- 
rado Alvaro, who bear some marks of a literary generation, a generation 
of disillusionment and disenchantment. 

The focus of the novel is again a revolutionary suffering from a dis- 
enchantment of all parties forever exiled from society. The protagonist, 
in many respects an extension of Pietro Spina of the earlier novels, is 
significantly an engineer, who has yet to construct anything. Formerly 
a Communist and member of the partigiani, he becomes totally disillu- 
sioned and returns to his native isolated district to escape the party. 
The structure and trajectory of the novel is supported on this level by 
the addition of the career of Martino, a revolutionary by force of social 
and economic conditions also returning from exile. Here without doubt 
one finds reflected many autobiographical details of Silone’s life in what 
can almost be considered his confessions. The political and spiritual pil- 
grimage of the hero serves then to connect and integrate the themes 
prominent in all of Silone’s works. Juxtaposed to the opportunism of the 
carabiniere or officials such as Alfredo and the decorator, who merely 
change party emblems, and the ruthlessness of the Communist party, as 
exemplified by Oscar, where men do not count, we have the simple good- 
ness, the bare misery and imposed tragedy of the peasants. One only 
has to point out as an example the fate of Martino’s father, a coalman, 
who being paid such a low wage mainly consisting of wine, suffered “un’ 
ubbriachezza obbligatoria.” No greater pathos could have been effected 
than in the episode of Catarina and the carabiniere. Towards the end of 
the war, Catarina, the poorest and most ignorant of all the peasants, 
gives a piece of bread to an escaped prisoner of war. She is accused of 
having aided the enemy, yet a few days later the same carahiniere re- 
turns to inform her that in the meantime “le cose sono cambiate” and 
that now she is to be awarded a medal. But for her everything has re- 
mained the same and the cold facts are as bare as the language: “Niente 
di quello che mi riguarda @ cambiato. . . . Le pietre sono rimaste dure. 
La pioggia @ sempre umida.” Her deed was neither an act of courage 
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nor of fear, “era un pezzo di pane scuro, come usiamo noi contadini. Un 
pezzo di pane qualsiasi. L’uomo aveva fame. Anche lui era un figlio 
di madre. Doveva morire di fame? ... Fu un semplice pezzo di pane. 
L’uomo aveva fame” (pp. 271-272). And furthermore, she has already 
one medal, a Saint’s medal, which she has given to her son Bonifazio. 
Here a link is established to the pilgrimage and catharsis which Rocco 
is forced to undergo, since he, while still with the partigiani, had acci- 
dentally ordered the shooting of Bonifazio while on his way home from 
military service. Not only does Rocco have to suffer for a crime imposed 
by the strictest procedures of the party, in a situation where no excep- 
tions could be made, but now no longer a member, the same party, ex- 
ploiting the event for political advantage, makes him the victim of a 
fateful deed it had forced him to commit. Counterpointed against such 
states of tension, we find a solid background of a very human and Chris- 
tian setting, exemplified by Massimiliano and Lazzare. 
“Lazzaro non @ un banditore, né un campanaro’—disse Massimiliano 
indignato—‘E un contadino. Ha un orto. Un uomo di terra e di 
chiesa. Nient’altro. Vorrebbe farsi i fatti suoi. E io? Sono pe- 
coraio, faccio la ricotta, il formaggio, sto quasi sempre in montagna. 
Vorrei farmi i fatti miei’ (p. 138). 


Silone makes rich and effective use of symbols, e.g., the more, “da 
ragazzo, durante l’estate, le more dei rovi erano spesso il mio solo com- 
panatico col pane duro” (p. 92) and Lazzaro and his tromba: “Ma la 
tromba quando serve? ... Quando proprio non se ne pud pit... Se c’é 
qualcosa che rivolta lo stomaco di tutti, e se tutti tacciono impauriti. © 
un modo di chiamarsi, di stare assieme, di farsi coraggio” (p. 138), 
symbols of eternal faith in Christianity and humanity. 

Much has recently been stated about the influence of Hemingway 
in Italy (see article of Mario Praz in Partisan Review, XV (1948), 1086- 
1100). One only has to take a cursory look at the opening passage of this 
novel to perceive the magnetic force of the master on another great 
writer of our times. With Una manciata di more, Silone has reached 
maturity as a novelist, and considering all aspects of the novel, but 
especially technical development and poetic use of language, it must be 
considered his greatest work to date. 

Kari Lupwie Serie 


The Johns Hopkins University 


STaRK Youne: translation of La Mandragola in A Renaissance Treasury, 
ed. Hiram Haydn and John Charles Nelson, Garden City. N. Y., Double- 
day & Co., 1953. Pp. 99-134. 


Students of literature unable to read the original may welcome the 
inclusion of Stark Young’s translation of Machiavelli's La Mandragola in 
A Renaissance Treasury, edited by Hiram Haydn and John Charles Nel- 
son.’ As Professor Paolo Milano remarked in his review? of the new an- 
thology, Machiavelli’s masterpiece deserves wider diffusion. 

But, unfortunately, Stark Young’s translation is full of errors, some 
of sufficient import to distort Machiavelli’s meaning and render the play 
unintelligible in places. In this paper, I wish to call attention to a few 
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of those errors. Let me say at the outset that my close study of Mr. 
Young’s translation was not undertaken as an end in itself, but as part 
of my efforts to prepare a new translation of the play which I hope to 
publish shortly. 


Many of the errors in the translation could easily have been avoided 
if Mr. Young had consulted a person with a competent knowledge of the 
barest fundamentals of Italian grammar. There is no excuse for render- 
ing ( I, iii) come farai [what will you do] with what shall I do; (II, iii) 
cosi credo [so I think] with so he thinks; (V, vi) venite {(you, pl.) 
come!] with they are coming; (II, vi) quando Varebbd’ella a pigliare 
[when should she take it] with when might I take it; (1, iii) per ora 
non occorre che io te lo dica [for the moment it is not necessary that I 
tell you] with for the present it’s enough that J tell you. Such mistakes 
can only have resulted from bad guessing. Here are two more examples: 





Italian and literal translation 
(II, i) ... ma della scienzia, io ti 
dird ben io, come io li parlo, s’egli 
é uom di dottrina, perché a me non 
vendera egli vesciche! 


Mr. Young’s translation 
. but as for his science, I tell 
you straight, as I’ll tell him indeed, 
though he be such a man of learn- 
ing, that he won’t sell me any blad- 


der-rattles, I’m not so easy. 


[. . . but as for scientific knowl- 
edge I’ll tell you the minute I talk 
to him if he’s a learned man, be- 
cause he won’t sell me any (empty) 
bladders! ] 


(III, ii) Chiuderd un occhio, mor- 
deromini el labbro. Deh, no! Fac- 
ciano altrimenti. 


I’ll shut an eye, will bite my lip. 
Let’s do nothing else. 


[?’1l close one eye, I’ll bite my lip. 
Bah, no! Let’s do something else.] 


But there are errors, far more serious than these, wherein it is not 
only the letter that is mistaken but also the involvments of the plot and 
the delineation of characters. For example: 


I could never want more than I 
do now to find Callimaco, and 
never be sorrier to find him. 


(IV, ii) Io non desiderai mai pit 
tanto di trovare Callimaco, e non 
penai mai pit tanto a trovarlo. 


Literally, the passage means: 


I was never more anxious to find Callimaco and I never had so 
much trouble finding him. 


Mr. Young’s translation presents us with an obvious contradiction, but 
it is a contradiction of his own invention. We know from what has gone 
before—and surely the translator should have known—that the person 
who is here speaking has good news for Callimaco. Why, then, should 
he be sorry to find him? The text is very clear. 


Or take this example: 
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(I, ii) Perché io mi spicco mal vo- 
lentieri da bomba. Dipoi, a avere 
a travasare moglie, fante, masseri- 
zie, ella non mi quadra. 


Because I don’t go about willingly 
picking bombs. And I don’t like 
having to hoodwink my wife, my 
servants, and the whole house. 


The Italian means simply: 


Because I don’t like to be away from home. Besides, having to 
move my wife, my servants, my household goods, it just doesn’t 
square with me. 


Spiccarsi mal volentieri da bomba means to be unwilling or reluctant to 
leave one’s home or town or city, not to pick bombs. And Mr. Young can 
have understood little of Machiavelli’s intention if he believes that 
Nicia is concerned about hoodwinking his wife, etc. A reader coming 
upon this passage in the translation must surely have been puzzled by it. 


Another mistranslation that falsifies the truly Machiavellian spirit of 
the original is the following: 


(II, vi) [Nicia says] Chi volete voi Do you want me to do such a crazy 
che io truovi che faccia cotesta paz- thing? If I tell her about it she 
zia? Se io gliene dico, e’ non vorra; won’t want to do it; if I don’t tell 
se io non gliene dico, io lo tra- her I'll be betraying her. It’s a 
disco, ed @ caso da Otto: io non ci case for the magistrate; I don’t 
voglio capitare sotto male. want to put my head in that noose. 


Literally, the passage reads: 


Who do you want me to find that will do this crazy thing? If I 
tell him about it, he won’t want to; if I don’t tell him about it, 
I’m betraying him, and it’s a case for the Grand Jury; I don’t want 
to get into any trouble. 


The basic blunder is, of course, made in the first line, and the errors that 
follow® are perhaps a consequence of that. The objection Mr. Young 
would have Nicia raise here, had already been raised and settled in a 
previous passage. Earlier in the scene Nicia, having been assured that 
if his wife drinks the mandrake potion all his troubles will be over, 
agrees to have her drink it. But when he learns of the fatal effects of 
the potion upon the first man who exposes himself to it, and of the 
necessity of getting someone else to lie with his wife before he does, he 
exclaims: “. . . io non vo’ far la mia donna femmina, e me becco” [I 
don’t want to make my wife a loose woman and myself a cuckold]. 
But Callimaco, the would-be-seducer, quickly reassures him by telling 
him that he should not hesitate to do what the king of France and all 
the French noblemen had been willing to do. And Nicia is completely 
satisfied on that point. He is here raising another kind of objection. 
Whom will he get to do the crazy thing suggested? And if he gets caught 
trying to force or trick someone into doing it, what will the authorities 
have to say about it? This little episode is a perfect illustration of 
Machiavelli’s cynical criticism of the meanness and essential depravity 
of men, but the translation makes Machiavelli seem almost as simple- 
minded as Nicia. 
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Let us examine another passage: 


(III, xi) Io vi giuro, madonna, per’ I swear to you, Madam, by the holy 
questo petto sacrato, che tanta con- sacrament, that your duty in this 
scienzia vi @ ottemperare in questo case is to obey your husband, 
caso al marito vostro, quanto vi @ though it were to eaf meat on Wed- 
mangiare carne el mercoledi, che @ nesdays; which is a sin that no 
un peccato che se ne va con l’acqua holy water can wash away. 


benedetta. 
A literal translation would read: 


I swear to you, my lady, by this consecrated breast that it is in 
this case as much a sin to obey your husband as it is to eat meat 
on Wednesdays, which is a sin that goes away with holy water. 


The logic of the argument is clear enough. The monk is merely trying 
to drive home the point that the whole thing is a matter of expediency, 
that it need not weigh on the woman’s conscience, that holy water can 
wash away the sin (for a sin is involved to be sure) as easily as it 
washes away the sin of eating meat on Wednesdays. But perhaps the 
transiator, in this passage, was merely indulging in a bit of anti-clerical- 
ism of his own, attributing to the shrewd monk so crude a conception 
of Catholic doctrine. 


In conclusion, I would like to call attention to some of the translator’s 
attempts to expurgate the Italian text. In one instance, at least, he omits 
an entire passage,‘ but more often he has tried to soften the obscenity of 
the original by what amounts to an intentional misreading of the Italian. 
For example: 

(V, ii) ... messi al letto; e innanzi I put him to bed and then left, feel- 
mi partissi, volli toccare con mano ing my way along the wall with my 
come la cosa andava, ché io non hands, for I’m not used to having 
sono uso ad essermi dato ad in-_ lightning bugs for lanterns. 
tendere lucciole per lanterne. 


But the Italian says something quite different from Mr. Young’s transia- 
tion. It reads, literally: 


I put him to bed, and before leaving, I wanted to feel with my 
hand how things were going; for I’m not used to being fooled 
into mistaking fire-flies for lanterns. 


The clumsy attempt to censor the passage creates, moreover, an addi- 
tional difficulty in the next passage: 


(V, ii) Tocco e sentito che io ebbi I groped along and then left the 
ogni cosa, mi uscii di camera, e room, shut the door.... 
serrai l’uscio. . 


The Italian says: 


When I had touched and felt everything, I left the room and locked 
the door.... 


Nothing could be simpler. But since Mr. Young had, in the previous 
passage, set Nicia to ‘feeling his way with his hands along the wall,’ he 
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is constrained here to show him ‘groping’ his way out of the room. We 
are ever so slightly tempted to exclaim in the spirit of honest Peter 
Quince, the carpenter: “Bless thee, Old Nick! bless thee! thou art 
translated.” 

The foregoing account of some of the major errors in Stark Young’s 
translation, is by no means exhaustive. But it does indicate, convincingly 
enough I think, that Machiavelli’s literary skill as a dramatist, his humor 
and his characteristic cynicism, are not fairly represented in the one 
complete translation easily accessible to English readers. 

A. PAoLvucc! 


Columbia University 


14 Renaissance Treasury, edited by Hiram Haydn and John Charles 
Nelson (Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1953), pp. 99-134. Stark Young’s 
translation of La Mandragola appeared in a separate volume published in 
1927 by the Macaulay Company in New York. Mr. Young’s versions are 
here cited as they appear in A Renaissance Treasury; the original text 
is cited as it appears in Tutte Le Opere di Niccold Machiavelli, edited 
by Guido Mazzoni and Mario Casella (Firenze, 1929). 

* New York Times Book Review, October 25, 1953, p. 34. 

*If Mr. Young had understood the meaning of the first sentence, he 
would not have twisted the subsequent sentences to mean that Nicia is 
here concerned with trying to persuade his wife to agree to the plan 
proposed by Callimaco. That problem is raised later on in the scene. 


*(I, i): “Una terza ci é, che la sua madre @ stata buona compagna, 
ma 1’é ricca, tale che io non so come governarmene.” 


EMILIO SANTINI: Storia della letteratura italiana. Roma. Perrella. 1954. 

Pp. 575. 

Per quanto manchi una dichiarazione esplicita sul frontespizio, si 
indovina facilmente che questo @ stato scritto per i giovani studenti dei 
licei italiani. Si addice ai giovani una sua peculiare freschezza, che in- 
vita a tenere sempre il libro aperto e a leggere avanti. Tuttavia non é@ 
lavoro d’improvvisazione. La prima redazione di questa storia risale al 
1935 (Palermo, Trimarchi). Allora il lavoro portava una prefazione, in 
cui il filo conduttore era rivelato subito: “Ho voluto ... che i miei let- 
tori v’imparino a essere degni de’ nostri Grandi. .. .” Allora il Santini 
scriveva con la mente del critico, ma anche con quella dell’educatore, che 
aveva gia accumulato un buon decennio d’esperienza nell’insegnamento 
della letteratura italiana. La storia letteraria che egli pubblica oggi @ 
frutto di altri vent’anni di studi. 

Il testo risulta totalmente riscritto, al punto che non si vuole parlare 
di nuova edizione. L’opera @ stata ripensata in ogni frase. Ogni pen- 
siero é stato rinnovato e, dove necessario, corretto. I] linguaggio stesso, 
sempre facile ed armonioso, @ stato sottoposto a vaglio paziente. E chi 
legge, sente, sotto sotto, la presenza della profonda esperienza umana, che 
ha suggerito cambiamenti e innovazioni. 

I programmi scolastici possono rappresentare un pericolo per lavori di 
questa specie. Tendono ad escludere l’originalita. Promuovono l’ordine 
1a dove non ci pud essere ordine. Tuttavia, poiché la tradizione letteraria 
va insegnafa nella sua importanza storica e bisogna anche dar giusto 
posto al giudizio estetico, una storia letteraria @ sempre una prova non 
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facile. 11 Santini ha saputo rispettare gli schemi e, al tempo stesso, ha 
trovato modo di esprimere, negli schemi, il suo pensiero con rmolta di- 
sinvoltura. Le pagine dedicate alla situazione storica sono adeguate. 
Permettono al lettore di immaginarsi la successione degli autori in vasti 
panorami di cultura. Procedendo dal generale al particolare, l’autore 
vigila la propria penna fra i due estremi, con equilibrio e buon senso. 
Ii lettore ne ricava fiducia e procede docilmente sotto la buona guida. 

Lo schema dei libro tende a chiarire i limiti delle varie epoche. I 
movimenti spirituali sono in giusta esposizione, senza che sia disturbato 
quanto da precedenti interpreti @ stato definito. Lo stesso dicasi dei 
cenni sull’ambiente in cui le opere letterarie ebbero vita. Insomma c’é 
sempre nel discorso dello storico una vigile attenzione critica, che si 
adegua alla tradizione, interpretandola, senza cessare di essere personale. 
Basti un esempio solo. A pagina 330 troviamo una breve introduzione al 
Parini: “... fu giudicato dai contemporanei, pit! chiaramente dalla ge- 
nerazione risorgimentale, come il restauratore della coscienza nazionale 
e fu elevafo a mito de’ nuovi valori morali e sociali. ...” Pitt avanti, 
nella pagina seguente, questo brano conclude: “La critica recentissima 
ama indugiarsi di pit su un Parini non moralista, non sistematico fla- 
gellatore del mal costume patrizio. ... E pitti nel vero; il Parini ne 


acquista in nobilita, in umanita... .” 
Come il libro deve rispondere alla necessita della consultazione, tro- 


viamo per ogni fatto, come per ogni autore, un quadro, che pud essere 
letto separatamente. E le biografie, anche le pit brevi, sono tutte ispi- 
rate a un tono cosi caldo, che stacca dalla cornice dei vari ritratti per- 
sone vive e soprattutto umane. 

Il libro contiene le informazioni essenziali su tutta la letteratura 
italiana. Torna a tutto merito dell’autore, che tali informazioni siano 
entrate néffa prosa discorsiva del testo, senza intralci di note e richiami. 

Ad ogni capitolo corrisponde, in fondo al libro, una nota bibliografica, 
molto bene informativa, atta ad aiutare i primi passi di ogni studioso 
su qualsiasi settore letterario. 

Per i motivi sopra elencati crediamo di potere raccomandare questo 
bel volume all’attenzione dei colleghi; specialmente a quelli che siano nella 
posizione di suggerire opere di studio e di consultazione agli studenti. 


Luter C. BoreELLI 


Ohio State University 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE DANTE SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Members of the AATI are cordially requested to give serious considera- 
tion to the following statement regarding the Dante Society. 

“The stated object of the Society is, ‘the encouragement of the study 
ot the life and works of Dante.’ 

The Society was founded in 1881 by Henry W. Longfellow, James Rus- 
sell Lowell and other Dante enthusiasts. Longfellow, Lowell and Charles 
Eliot Norton were its first three presidents. 

“The Society issues Annual Reports, which contain ‘accompanying 
papers’ and offers each year a Dante prize of $100: the contest for this 
prize is open to undergraduate and graduate students in any college or 
university In the United States, under conditions stated in each Annual 
Keport. The Society has also sponsored other publications, among them 
the Concordances to the works of Dante, and is planning to sponsor still 
other publitations and to undertake certain additional activities. 

“The annual meetings of the Society, in accordance with a long tra- 
dition, are held, in general, in hospitable Cambridge homes. 

“The Society has both resident and non-resident members. The an 
nual dues are five dollars for resident members (those who live within 
fifty miles of Cambridge) and three dollars for non-resident members 
Any member, resident or non-resident, may become a life member on 
payment of a single membership fee of fifty dollars. Membership is in 
general upon an invitational basis; but the Society will be very glad to 
hear from anyone engaged as teacher or otherwise in ‘the encouragement 
of the study of the life and works of Dante’ who would like to become 
a member. 

“The Society has recently been incorporated under the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts—its official name being now ‘The Dante 
Society of America, Incorporated.’ Gifts to the Society are therefore 
deductible Yor income-tax purposes; and the structure of the Society 
such that any donor may rest assured that a gift to the Society will be 
well and faithfully admfnistered. 

“The present officers of the Society are Ernest H. Wilkins, President; 
Charles S. Singleton, Vice-President; and George H. Gifford, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The office of the Society is in Widener Library, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge. Massachusetts, and mail for the Society should be 
sent to the Dante Society at that address.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AVAILABLE FILMS AND LANTERN SLIDES 


A highly useful mimeographed “Report on Visual Aids (16mm Films, 
Filmstrips and Lantern Slides) pertaining to the Culture of Italy,” 389 
items in all, has been prepared by Prof. Herbert H. Golden, Dept. of 
Romance Languages, Boston University. Teachers of Italian may obtain 
copies free of charge by writing to Prof. Golden. 
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THE IMAGE OF AMERICA | 
IN MAZZINIS WRITINGS 


by Joseph Rossi 


Brings into focus Italian thought and feeling about 
America in the nineteenth century through the eyes of 
Italy’s great republican. Contacts with prominent Amer- 
ican liberals formed in Mazzini’s mind an image of America 
as a growing young giant to whom Europe could look for 
inspiration in its struggle for freedom. Mazzini’s writings, 
as Professor Rossi demonstrates, showed acute awareness 
and knowledge of America and Americans. 


198 pages. $3.50 


The University of Wisconsin Press 
811 STATE STREET, MADISON 5, WISCONSIN 

















FOR THE CLASS — FOR THE CLUB — FOR THE HOME 


ITALIAN FOLK SONGS 


One ten-inch long-playing record consisting of the 
following songs. Record supplied with text. 


TEXT IN ENGLISH AND ITALIAN 
QUANNO SPUNTA LU SOLE O, BALIS TU, PIERI? 
M’AFFACCIO ALLA FINESTRA SUL PONTE DI BASSANO 
SUL CAPELLO FIOR DI BOMBACE 
NON TI RICORDI NINA 
TENETE L’OCCHIO SES TU BENEDETA 
BELLA RAGAZZA EL AVVELENATO 
TRE AMORU CHITARRA FIORENTINA 
PESCHI FIORENTI CANTO DEL CARCERATO 


Price $4.50 including packing cmd postage 


Goldsmith's Music Shop, Inc. 


401 WEST 42nd ST. N.Y.C. 36, N.Y. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SCUOLA ESTIVA ITALIANA 


July 1 - August 18 
Middlebury, Vermont 


Director: 


Dr. Salvatore J. Castiglione, 
Georgetown University 


Visiting Professor: 
Dr. Robert Sabatino Lopez, 
Yale University 


“Un lembo d'Italia fra le ridenti 
montagne del Vermont” 





The Italian Summer School is situated on the attractive Middle- 
bury College campus in Vermont. Its faculty members have been 
educated in Italy and have had long experience in teaching 
American students. Most of the faculty members reside in the 
School's dormitories and all of them take their meals regularly 
with the students in the School's dining hall. The Italian School 
is one of Middlebury College’s five Summer Language Schools 
which require exclusive use of the language being studied. 


In addition to basic courses in both spoken and written Italian, 
the 1955 curriculum will include a SURVEY OF ITALIAN POETRY, 
a course on THE MAKING OF THE ITALIAN NATION, the regular 
course on DANTE AND HIS TIMES (INFERNO), and a course on 
the TEACHING OF ITALIAN, featuring the teaching of a class 
at the elementary school level. 


Evening choral assemblies, musicales, special lectures, informal 
dramatics, teas, and picnics. Weekends are free for excursions. 


For bulletins and general information write: 
The LANGUAGE SCHOOLS Office 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE Middlebury 27, Vermont 
PT OS LO, 











“‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 

Edited by JuLio pEL Toxo, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 
$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PitcHer, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,’’ by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 


Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable: 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 


30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 








The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M~- ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Associate Editors: L. L. Barrett, Agnes M. Brady, Aurelio M. .o-~ Je... 
E. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie C. Johnston, Walter T. Phillips, Stephen L. 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 

Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 


HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $3.00 a 
year. Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 


LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 
address the Advertising Manager. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Edhte:. 
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GEORGE R. HAVENS’ 


THE AGE OF IDEAS 


eighteenth- 
century 
France 


This is the story of the probing, skeptical minds of 18th-century 
France who helped create the explosive atmosphere of the French 
Revolution. It is a book about ideas—ideas of freedom—their ex- 
pression, their development, their shattering impact on a society 
tyrannized by the state and dominated by a royal dictator. It is the 
story of the great and good men who laid the foundation for the 
American philosophy of individualism and freedom. 


After setting the background for the reign of Louis XIV, the 
author sketches the lives and delineates the ideas of the figures 
who challenged the Old Regime and who created a climate of demo- 
eratic ideas: Pierre Bayle, Fénelon, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Diderot, and Beaumarchais. Capturing the in- 
candescence, the idealism, and the drama of their ideas, Dr. Havens 
dramatically brings alive a crucial and exciting chapter in the 
history of the Western world. THE AGe or IDEAS conveys a message 
of the utmost vitality, and one that is particularly timely in these 
trying days. 

A man who has taught, traveled, and lived in France for many 
years, George R. Havens is an international authority on 18th- 


century France. 
educational edition, $4.50 
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For a well-rounded training 
in Italian 


The beginning basic course 


SPOKEN ITALIAN 


By VINCENZO CIOFFARI 


Provides techniques and abundant materials for 
developing fluency in speaking and writing simple, 
practical Italian. 
(Phonograph records to accompany this 
text are obtainable from Henry Holt and 
Company—twenty-four 12”-78 r.p.m. or 
six 33 1/3 r.p.m.) 





For early reading 


LETTURE VARIE 
By VINCENZO CIOFFARI and JOHN VAN HORNE 
Books I-V of the Graded Italian Readers in the 
Heath-Chicago series. Scientifically graded and 
designed for systematic vocabulary building. 


I. AMICI DI SCUOLA; II. RACCONTINI; III. GruLIETTA 
E ROMEO E ALTRE NOVELLE; IV. I MIEI RICORDI (DI 
MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO); V. GOLDONI’S IL VENTAGLIO. 





To complete the foundation 


ITALIAN REVIEW GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION, Revised 
By VINCENZO CIOFFARI 


Reviews earlier work and sees the student through 
advanced study of the best Italian prose style with 
exercises for developing his own free expression. 
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